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| AM AN UNREPENTANT BE-BOPPER / JIM BURNS 


i¢ | WAS A teenager be-bopper, | bought my first 
bop record — a Parlophone coupling of Bird's 
Stupendous and Howard McGhee's High Wind In Hollywood — in 
1950 and made hasty arrangements to sell the Les Brown and 
Gene Krupa discs I'd previously collected. That was the way it 
was then — when you were on, you were gone (to misuse slightly 
a saying of the late, lamented Lord Buckley’s); in fact | eventually 
decided to keep the swing sides so didn’t have to kick myself when 
| grew tolerant again and realised they were good in their own way 
and in any case often had be-bop phrases worked into the arrange- 
ments or solos. 

Now some people —especially those who've based their reasoning 
on what they've read in the history books — will say that 1950 
was the tailend of bop, but ! recall that interest ran high — in this 
country at least — until mid-1952 or so (I’m including the “cool” 
phase in the bop period because | don’t think we made a great 
distinction then and the life-style certainly didn’t change a great 
deal) when the first glimmerings of new sounds started to filter 
through. | was in London briefly in 1951 and 1952 and bop styles 
in music and clothes were still popular. The musicians ambled 
(perhaps shambled would be a better word) onto the stands in T- 
shirts and drape sports-jackets, leant casually against the piano 

as they soloed, kept their cigarettes burning as they played, and 
got lost in the pub across the road in between sets. A few were 
busy getting lost in something else but | was much to innocent. to 
know about that. When they did finally get back — and the clubs 
filled in by playing records of Kenny Graham (Chloe and Over The 
Rainbow),-Ronnie Scott (E/ Sino), the Dankworth Seven (Little 
Benny) and others — they bopped their way through Dance of the 
infidels and 52nd Street Theme. Never-reissued records, half- 
forgotten tunes, forgotten musicians. Nostalgia can become a vice 
but whatever did happen to trumpeter Jo Hunter and altoist 
Johnny Rogers? 

In the previous bop-clubs — think of the term in a very loose 
sense because by the early-1950s bop meant a style of dancing to 
most people and the clubs played records ranging from Frankie 
Laine to Lionel Hampton — flourished and the local boppers 
shuffled through the streets in their brothel-creepers. We had bop 
ties, a bop walk (slouch is more like it), bop talk. |f someone 
suitably high enough in the hip hierarchy had told us there was a 
bop way of relieving oneself we'd have believed him and struggled 
poker-faced to assume the right pose as we stood in line with 

the cloth caps and drab macs in the town’s Victorian-era con- 
veniences. 

| bought records of Terry Devon and Tito Burns singingA Lesson 
in bop and Vic Lewis's band playing Lemon drop (both recorded 
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in 1951, should anyone be interested in trying to pinpoint the 
period I'm talking about —1! admit | may be jumping around a 
little with my reminiscences); drove the rest of the family to dis- 
traction with a beat-up dubbing of Fats Navarro and Howard 
McGhee blowing on Boperation and The skunk that |'d found ina 
shop in Charing Cross Road; hunched in front of the stand at 
dances as the squares (and it would have broken my heart then if 
I‘d known | was one in the eyes of the musicians and hipper fans) 
plodded around the floor to Sloppy Joe and Hammersmith Riff; 
walked out of a Ralph Sharon show at a local theatre (it shocked 
me that a man who'd record titles like Boptical ///usion and 

Lady Bird should go in for crude comedy routines — | guess my 
problem was a mixture of priggishness and ignorance about the 
economic factors facing jazz musicians); startled the mums and 
dads by shouting “Go” during the one tenor solo in an otherwise 
boring Teddy Foster concert (“is that mate of your's all there?” 
asked one of my friend's uncles who'd been at the same show); 
and lost a girl-friend when | said | couldn't see her home because 
it would mean missing the Baron of Bounce and his “Hot House’ 
programme on AFN. 


oe one brief, but eventual period | wore a 
beret and dark-glasses and stumbled through the 
winter forever bumping into passers-by and peering over the tops 
of the glasses before crossing busy roads. The fact that | should 
have been wearing ordinary spectacles didn’t help and with dark 
lenses in front of me | was nearly blind. Finally | decided that the 
bop-filled future — and, like any fifteen or sixteen year old, | had 
a fervent belief in the best things in life never losing their savour 
(those summer Sunday mornings with Machito’s Cubop City, 
Dizzy’s Lover come back to me, or Herbie Steward’s Medicine 
Man on the turntable as we sat around in a friend's house dis- 
cussing the previous night’s Jazz Club broadcast seemed to me as 
full of tension and meaning as my first love affair) — needed me 
and | abandoned the dark-glasses for a pair of the horn-rimmed 
type, styled on some I'd seen James Moody wearing. The beret 
remained (until “lost’’ by a girl who'd objected to my keeping 

it on wherever we went — cinemas, dances, parties, even to meet 
her parents) and | got a tartan shirt because the Melody Maker 
printed a picture of Dizzy in one. This nearly caused my down- 
fall in the first job | had and | compromised with a black shirt 
and yellow tie. 

Around town there were a few hipster types, men (they seemed 
to me) who were always a step ahead with their suits. When | had 
a broad-lapelled, double-breasted drape they were sporting 
finger-length, single-button styles with thin lapels and tapered 
trousers. They had D.A. haircuts (mine never would comb that 
way but! consoled myself with a picture of Neal Hefti with his 
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Joe Carroll, one time Dizzy Gillespie vocalist 
(Photograph by Valerie Wilmer) 


parting plainly showing) and somehow got their bodies into that 
S-shaped stance which to me epitomised coolness. On reflection 
these hipsters were better admired from a distance (and for their 
sartorial elegance alone —1| suspect one or two weren't quite 
honest in their habits) because when one of them condescended to 
talk to me at a dance | discovered he didn’t like jazz all that much. 
And another thought Lionel Hampton the finest bopper he'd 

heard. Experiences such as these first started me thing about what 
| was getting involved in. The sociological ideas came later, though, 
and at the time | dismissed the fake-boppers — how dare they 
masquerade in our uniform? — along with all the others who didn’t 
like the authentic stuff (1 was listening to Dameron, Davis, Tris- 
tano, etc. as well as Babs Gonzales, Charlie Barnet’s Be-bop Spoken 
Here, George Shearing, and Dave Lambert's Hawaiian War Chant}. 

| didn't differentiate between pop-fans, mouldy figs, folk buffs 

or just plain squares. They were all the same to me — they didn’t 
dig the real sounds and were outside my world 


af THIS tendency towards living in a private 
world wasn’t complete = certainly not in com- 
parison with the big-city hipsters — because economic necessity 
and the ghetto-like nature of northern working-class life dictated 
that | mixed with the squares. They couldn't control my thoughts, 


though, and that was the important thing. Narcotics of any kind 
were almost an unknown quantity but the music itself seemed to 
have a definite anti-social strain (and not only in the sense that it 
annoyed all but its supporters) and the lives of certain of its 
practitioners were outside the pale of respectable working or 
middle-class life. This interested me because of my own social 
position. | grew up during the war years, too young to be 
touched by the patriotism, too old not to be influenced by the 
changes in the social structure or to sense the fragmentary and 
momentary nature of life then. Someone once used the phrase 
“suspension of belief’ to describe the mood of some writers and 
intellectuals during the war years and it does, | think, point to- 
wards what my own state of mind was. | was better read (and 
more inclined to intellectual activity) than most of my friends 
but at the same time had absorbed enough of the working- 

class radical traditions to be aware of my alienation from the 
middle-class attitudes | was expected to copy if | was interes- 

ted in the arts. | wasn’t that knowledgeable enough to find my 
way to a disaffiliated position in the manner of the bohemians, so 
in a situation like the one | was in one could either get out physi- 
cally (which | did a couple of years later by leaving home to join 
the army) or opt out mentally. The advice: ‘“Turn on, tune in, 
drop out” is old hat to me. | dropped out each time | turned on 
the radio and tuned in to a bop record. 

| scuffled through my final years at school, taking an interest in 
what | enjoyed, ignoring the rest, and then dashing home to 
catch Bouncing in Bavaria on the radio. After-school activities 
held no attraction for me (what had the type of people who went 
to the debating society to say to me?) and though | was keen on 
football and not averse to sports in general | resented the idea of 
joining teams or having anyone tell me what to do. On the Wed- 
nesday afternoon long-distance run Id hide under a bridge and join 
in again as the others passed on their way back. But !’d go around 
the same course on my own — or with a couple of sympathetic 
friends — on Saturday morning just for the sheer pleasure of it. 
Shades of Alan Sillitoe’s long-distance runner? Perhaps, but | 
didn’t jog along cursing society. | found a good rhythm and got 

a bop line going in my head. 


* WORK HAD never seemed to be anything other 
than a means of earning bread-and-butter money 

(‘bourgeois career orientation’’ disinterested me, as the academics 
would say) and | suppose | was a failure by normal standards. | 
can't say that it bothered me. It never occurred to me to try to 
make it into the local middle-class society, and on the other hand 
| didn’t qualify for the respectable working-class jobs. | was in a 
bop-filled limbo. | remember reading John Braine’s Room at the 
top in the late-1950s and thinking it a good description of the 
actions of a working-class square. It amused me that the literary 
critics thought there was anything more significant than that in 
it. The American writers | read — Kerouac, Brossard, Nelson Al- 
gren, Mailer, Clellon Holmes — were far better and had more to 
say to me than any English author, just as B. Traven — despite 
his dealing with life in a country vastly different to England — 
spoke more to my state of mind than did the so-called Angry 
Young Men. Lucky Jim | couldn't get through and it figured 
that the hero of Look Back In Anger interspersed his belly- 
aching with traditional jazz. This is not the place to analyse the 


Beat movement but its connections with bop life and the hipsters 
are obvious and some of the key books in its literature — 
Kerouac:’s On The Road, Clellon Holmes’s Go, Chandler Brossard’s 
Who Walk In Darkness — contain frequent references to the music, 
the men who played it, and the people who made a cult of it. 

The hipster was, of course, the most notable type associated with 
bop, and although I’ve always been curious about the life-style 
they created | never did think of myself as one. The tone of life 

in the provinces was not conducive to it, and my home life and 
environment had partly conditioned me to reacting to situations 
in asocio-economic manner, | dot'bt that I'd be attempting to 
analyse my relationship to the bop life-style had | become one 

of the authentic hipsters. My reaching out to bop, and my use of 
the music as a kind of protest against the pattern of life | was re- 


quired to follow, was an intellectual activity. Apart from when 
| first started listening to jazz, and was a lot more impressionable 


than now, I've never had any desire to throw myself completely 
into the so-called ‘‘jazz life’; it’s too restrictive, its responses 
patterned to meet set conditions, its attitudes shaped by miscon- 
ceptions about what is important in life and what consistutes worth- 
while experience. | wince these days when | read Crescendo and 
realise there are still musicians who try to put down the squares by 
building up the idea of themselves as somehow being ‘‘different’’. 
It’s interesting in the context of the hipster or bop experience in 
this country to note that there have been few attempts to get any- 
thing down on paper about it. | remember reading a short article 


by Johnny Rogers in which he touched on the subject, and Raymond 


Thorpe’s Viper had a few pages which discussed the London bop 
club scene in the late-1940s. | suppose Tony Hall's essay on the 
development of bop in England ("Nice work If You Can Get It” in 
The Decca Book of Jazz) should be mentioned, and also Alun Mor- 
gan’s article on Tommy Pollard (Jazz Monthly, December 1960); 
both of these are rightly more concerned with the music rather 
than its sociological implications but contain some valuable infor- 
mation in the latter line. As for stories or novels, Terry Taylor's 
Baron’s Court, All Change is the only item of interest I’ve come 
across and even this lacks conviction and is uncertain in its por- 
trait of a particular period. 
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a IT OCCURS to me that those who didn’t share 
my experience (and | acknowledge that this is 

a personal document and not meant to speak for my contempo- 
raries as a group) will look with suspicion on some of my original 
reasons for liking bop. The jazz world takes itself seriously these 
days (in the worst sense — | defy anyone to prove that | wasn’t 
genuinely interested in the music despite my liking for the eccen- 
tricities that went with it or the social implications | read into it). 
Also, the musicians who want to forget their own involvement 
with the social aspects of bop — and those others who consider 
their half-chorus in a dance-band arrangement or the routine set 
in a pub somewhere a major contribution to the arts in our times — 
will view my enthusiasm with dismay. There's nothing | can do 
about that, even if | wanted to (and | don’t). Musicians, thank 
God, don’t determine how people should listen to their music, 
And although it may offend certain members of the jazz fraternity 
| think it needs to be said that without the social overtones a lot 
of jazz wouldn't stand listening to more than an odd time. I’m 
speaking as a listener now, of course. A musician may find it in- 
teresting as a technical exercise but that's a different thing. 
Do | regret my days as a bopper? Not a bit. | had fun, listened 
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to some good music (and eventually got to like it for its own 
qualities) and met a few interesting people. Was bop a substitute 
for the drabness of postwar life? | don't think so, because | can’t 
say that | was aware of it being overtly drab; You made the best 
of what you'd got. Was it an escape from the confines of working- 
class life? Maybe, though this would be a subjective response — if 
not why didn't my friends feel any need to break out too? Was 

it a cover for personal failing? A tricky one this and best answered 
by a sociologist or psychologist. | admit to being something of a 
misfit, though not to the point of finding day-to-day life intole- 
rable; | got along with most people, had friends, didn’t have any 
great trouble in settling in at school or work or in the army. No, 
my disaffiliation (and | soon became aware enough to know that 

| was consciously opting out) was an intellectual act. It was a move 
towards a more satisfying intellectual involvement. In this respect 
| tip my cap to jazz because it did bring me into contact with the 
whole world of culture, something I'd previously associated with 
opera, classical concerts where everyone dressed in their best and 
looked bored, and overblown poetry. 

The dark-glasses, drape suits, and other paraphernalia were a 
youthful indulgence and needn't be taken seriously. Hero worship 
can have its faults (especially when it’s on a mass level) but mine 
luckily led to better things. If a noted jazzman mentioned a book, 
or there was a reference to a poet in a jazz magazine, | was inter- 
ested. Fashionable interest? So what? Only snobs fail to see that 
this can lead to a deeper involvement, | soon found | liked the 
books — and the others they in turn led me to — for their own 
qualities and not because of any association they had. Ironically 
the books came to dominate my life in time and the wider horizons 
they brought made me suspicious of the limitations of jazz-life 
philosophy. 


x THE ERA’S less-harmful eccentricities seem 
amusing now but some of the basic attitudes 
still have a slight influence. Experience has taught me that square 
is a word to be used sparingly and then with humour and without 
social connotations. But the disaffiliation angle still intrigues me 
(in actual fact bop only sparked off a response in me to something 
already there — disaffiliation wasn't introduced by the hipsters 
but they got me interested because they connected it with a form 
of music | knew a little about). It was, | think, of more value than 
the fake (there's nothing like getting a grant from the state to 
finance your protest) militancy current amongst students, poets, 
etc. The hipster/bopper/beat withdrawal goes a lot deeper and it’s 
not as easy to buy off its protagonists. How do you buy a state of 
mind? The best of these types (and | won't deny there were a lot 
of con-men and phoneys amongst them) were carrying on from a 
long line of dandies, bohemians, anarchists, eccentrics, and aristo- 
crats (of various kinds — the term isn't used here to denote financial 
or social standing—and trying to find a way to preserve their in- 
tegrity and individuality in a hostile world. There's no point in my 
pretending that every provincial bopper was making an un- 
conscious affirmation of the rights of the individual. Most were 
quite happy to form cliques in which the individual, if he didn't 
conform, was as likely to meet with opposition as in the larger 
society. A few were genuine detached individuals, though (and | 
mean “detached”’ in the best sense) and for their honesty, and 

for what they helped me to discover, they have my respect. Dada 
by way of a drape, Creeley via The Creep, Baudelaire through a 
beret, Rexroth with the re-bop? It has an amusing side to it, | 
agree. But it was a worthwhile journey, whichever way you look 
at it. 


HOT, COOL AND TEMPERATE / STEVE VOCE 


Lennie Tristano, a founding father of the cool school 


AZZ at the end of the ‘sixties finds itself in dec- 

line, particularly in so far as its ability to support 
itself economically is concerned. In this country the traditional 
and Dixieland bands, supported enthusiastically only a few years 
ago by both jazz enthusiasts and public alike, have trudge-pigged 
into the wings, with the formula which earned them their keep for 
so long a dried-up prune, fit only to help the BBC eke out its 
needle-time allowance during those endless Radio 1 afternoons. 
Mainstream too has shifted ground, its musicians having dispersed 
according to their technical abilities — the more gifted moving into 
modern jazz, and the others having to be content to work on a few 
occasions each month, playing to the same faces who will in turn 
eventually tire and move away. 
The future of jazz has inexorably moved into the hands of the 
younger generation — the three Michaels, Westbrook, Gibbs and 
Garrick, John Surman, Neil Ardley and so on. It is from this quarter 
that British jazz at least stands a real chance of fulfilling its dream 
— to lead the world of jazz. 
What kind of a world that will be remains to be seen, with popular 
music yapping at the heels of jazz and claiming parity and, hope- 
fully, ultimate fusion. Happily the young moderns have so far 
resisted the cynicism which overtook the presentation of visiting 
Americans and of festival production in latter years. 
Popular jazz has become pyrotechnical by requirement. We must 
have electronics and wider mouths to accomodate more than one 
instrument at once. We must have fusions, we must have religious 
intent — anything to stimulate palates jaded by mere musical vir- 
tuosity. And the time is advancing quickly when musical virtuosos 
of previous eras, men like Benny Carter, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Dickie Wells, will no longer be welcomed alongside the newer 
things. They will be replaced by them. 
Of course the record collectors will still support their favourites. 
The single-mindedness of such people breeds strong loyalties, and 
it is reassuring to see that there are today so many young collec- 
tors aware enough to listen to music which is no longer influential 
in jazz development. Reassuring also, and perhaps remarkable, that 
the record companies can issue collections from earlier eras and 
apparently justify these issues on commercial grounds. 


LL THINGS considered the record companies 

throughout Europe and America have done re- 
markably well in documenting jazz history. In particular over 
recent years there has been a high tide of issues relating to the late 
‘thirties and ‘forties which filled a very drafty gap. But there re- 
mains a period, in retrospect a halcyon age of jazz, whose names 
are fading from memory and whose music is almost totally un- 
heard and unissued today. This embraces the years after bop when, 
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Bob Cooper 


for atime, jazz settled to a period of easy mastery of a kind which 
had last been known in the late ‘thirties. 

During the early ‘forties the various swing formulae had been 
honed and refined to a point which would have been unimaginable 
during the early years of the Goodman bands. The polish and 
range of the average sideman in say, the Ellington, Lunceford or 
Kirby bands, was unrecognisable when one considered his counter- 
part of ten years before. The physical ranges of the various instru- 
ments had been extended, and men like Goodman, Shavers and 
Blanton used their extraordinary techniques quite casually in what 
they had to say. The main line of jazz development continued to 
be bolstered by such figures as Ellington, Hawkins, Teagarden and 
Tatum. But there was a restlessness creeping into the music. The 
main line showed signs of running into the terminus, and the 
boundaries of swing seemed to close in. 

Earl Hines has remarked that, even if Parker and Gillespie and 
their fellows had not crystallised the bop style, the older musicians 
would in their own time have arrived at something closely like it. 
Listening to the recordings from the time, he was probably right. 
Particularly in the music of men like Coleman Hawkins can one 
hear the gradual re-phrasing of values. The use of themes that were 
not so much melodically appealing but harmonically attractive to 
the musicians had begun long before Parker's famed re-thinking of 
Cherokee, and the emergence of Christian, Parker and Gillespie as 
the ‘thirties merged into the ‘forties was not entirely without 
influence from older associates. 

The final arrival of bop proved to be a catacylsm larger than any- 
thing known before in jazz. In a matter of months men who had 
been giants in their music found that, through no actions of their 
own, they were suddenly ousted by a style which left them be- 
wildered and helpless. There were a few feeble attempts at modi- 
fication — typical of these was Benny Goodman, who attempted 
to fill his band with boppers and hoped that, although he obviously 
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had no affinity with the new sound, some of it would rub off. 
But, by the time that the older generation had made what efforts 
it could to come into line, it had been replaced by the crowds of 
young musicians who rode the whirlwind blown up by Parker and 
Gillespie. 

With such a radical change in musical direction it was to be ex- 
pected that bop had a profound and lasting effect on jazz. It was 
to be anticipated also that a man with as strong a musical person- 
ality as Parker should assume the eminence which Armstrong had 
known in the late ‘twenties and ‘thirties, and as natural that his 
influence should dominate jazz almost totally for the decade to 
come. 

It was natural, but it was also inhibiting. During the bop years it 
was mandatory for any musician hoping for success to align him- 
self with the prophets, and any new developments had at first 

to refer back to the basic elements laid down by the originators. 
Consequently certain forms of expression which did not have the 
approval of the new moderns were left unexplored, and fashion 
thus dictated that it should not be until 1948 and 1949 that 
there should be any substantial change in the bye-laws of bop. 
The new panorama of jazz thinking opened by the 1948 Miles 
Davis Band and the return to overt romanticism by the ‘cool’ 
movement proved to be the first serious solvent applied to 
Parker's law. 


It is curious to note that bop was basically promulgated to the 
public largely by musicians who didn’t really understand what 

it was or, if they did, preferred the commercial success of watering 
it down until it could be swallowed without pain by the uninvolved 
listener. Consequently, although titles like Oop-Bop-A-Da and Ool- 
Ya-Koo represented the minor part of Dizzy Gillespie's work, and 
were intended as light humour, they in face became the basis for a 
whole field of surface-bop in the hands of Charlie Ventura, Gene 
Krupa and so on. And the management of Jazz at The Philharmonic, 
while offering genuine bop through contributions by Parker, Gilles- 


pie, McGhee and so on, was happy to let the public think that the 
straight blues and jump playing of Ventura, Illinois Jacquet and 
Flip Philips constituted the ultimate in modern jazz. 


I- IS MISTAKENLY assumed that the cool sound 
in jazz appeared‘abruptly for the first time in 
Woody Herman's Second Herd formed in the late autumn of 1947. 
It is arguable that it had in fact appeared as early as 1946 (there 

is for example a calm aplomb verging on the cool about the Tristano- 
Bauer duets from October 1946 which have just been released on 
Mercury SMWL 21028), but certainly the formalised style appeared 
in many recordings made during the early part of 1947. Perhaps 
the most important early recordings to use the new approach were 
those made by the neglected Claude Thornhill orchestra in Sep- 
tember, 1947. But well before this time Thornhill’s own arrange- 
ments, and those of his colleague Gil Evans, had shown a detached 
cerebral quality which came from a line of thought far removed 
from the usual hard-sock muscle of conventional bop. 

Thornhill’s session of September 4 that year introduced a new 
soloist, altoist Lee Konitz, who played with an airy lightness on 
Evan's superb arrangement of Anthropology, and it was here, 
rather than in Herman’s Four Brothers band, that the cool style 
was firmly set down as a viable new direction for jazz. 

Herman formed his 1947 band on the West Coast, keeping five 
men from the Herd that had broken up at the end of 1946, and 
using as a nucleus the front line of Gene Roland’s band without 
Roland (this had been an experimental group using trumpet, 
rhythm and the saxes of Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, Herbie Steward 
and Serge Chaloff). The mixture of a typically hard Herman sound 
from the brass and rhythm sections with the limpid and precise 
sound of the new reed section provided the most interesting 
innovation that Herman had ever fostered. The band recorded 
fairly intensively during December 1947, and this was perhaps 
fortunate because almost immediately afterwards James C. 

Petrillo called yet another of the recording bans which have left 
so many gaps in the recorded reflection of jazz history. Eight 
titles from this period including the exemplary Ear/y Autumn, Keen 
and Peachy (actually one of the favourite sequences of the cool 
musicians — Fine and Dandy) and, of course, Four Brothers are 
included in The Thundering Herds Vol.3 on CBS PBG 62160. 
Keen and Peachy in particular is a fine example of the way in 
which the lighter sound of the saxes could be constrasted with 

the typical roar of a Herd at full belt. Arranged by Ralph Burns 
and Shorty Rogers it opens with Rogers leading the saxes through 
the swirling theme and into a full-band section with hard punctua- 
tion from both the brass and Don Lamond on drums. Getz and 
Sims solo fluently and with great swing in the cool style and are 
then abruptly interrupted by a heated solo from Earl Swope’s 
trombone, which is in turn contrasted with Serge Chaloff playing 
a baritone solo both cool and commendably articulate. The 

brass takes over for the final section with its solo from Ernie Royal 
evoking the abandoned sound of the First Herd. 

During 1948/9 the maturation of the cool musicians from bop 
became sharpely defined, particularly in the development of the 
phenomenally influential Davis band which, although it barely 
appeared in public and only recorded a dozen titles, set a new 
style which was to be strongly influential on the music of the 

next few years. Additionally the small group sounds recorded 

by Stan Getz and his associate tenor men confirmed the limpid 
and restrained mode which had become the major fashion of 

the times. 

The cool style was predominently developed and used by white 
musicians. The characteristics, apart from the actual light sound, 
which distinguished it from bop, were a thoughtful restraint and a 
respect for beauty. Where bop had been aggressive, the cool style 
was more withdrawn and less assertive. Apart from its big names 
of the time, it produced a remarkable crop of inventive musicians 


Art Pepper recording at “Contemporary” 


who flourished in the clinical settings of the contemporary record- 
ing studios. 

Most notable amongst these was the school headed by Lennie 
Tristano. Tristano, like the Miles Davis group, recorded his best 
work for the Capitol label, a fact quite surprising in the light of 
that company’s unblushing pursuit of commercial success. The 
brilliant sessions recorded in the spring of 1949 were sparse indeed, 
but they provided a landmark of concentrated creation which has 
not been surpassed on many occasions since. Tristano had and still 
has technical gifts as a pianist which he displays only rarely at 
their full powers. Again his restraint is typical of the cool style, 
although his work as a whole transcends such a narrow categorisa- 
tion. 

Typical of his work at the time was the coupling of Crosscurrent 
and Wow, which appeared on a Capitol 78, CL 13157. Here the 
intense weaving of the various instruments under his guidance com- 
presses into the short record form an amount of material which 
could well be expanded profitably over a whole LP side. The vital 
partnership with Billy Bauer, first shown on the Mercury sides 
referred to above, is predominant yet again, and the immaculate 
pairing of Konitz and the most under-rated tenorist of any era, 
Warne Marsh, proves an almost perfect combination. 

A slightly later session with a different bass and drummer (Capitol 
CL 13456) produced /ntuition, a genuine attempt at free form 
jazz with undetermined key or rhythm. The failure of the experi- 
ment was perhaps due to the musicians’ familiarity with each 
others’ styles — they naturally gravitated to a common train of 
thought. 

The most significant event of 1949 was the recording of the Miles 
Davis band, a series of masterpieces included (with the infuriating 
omission of but one track) on Capitol T. 1974. This was the 
arrangers’ band par excellence, and it formalised the best in the 
jazz thinking of the time by Gerry Mulligan, Johnny Carisi, Gil 
Evans and John Lewis. Additionally it provided an ideal setting 
for trenchant work from Davis, Konitz, Mulligan and Al Haig, a 
pianist whose sensitivity, while less intense, was almost as reward- 
ing and productive as Tristano’s. The shifting sounds of the Davis 
band, now bulky and bottom-heavy, then light and floating airily 
with Davis and Konitz on top, provided a marvellous concentra- 
tion of the developments of the previous years and set a high-water 
mark which the neo-cool musicians of succeeding years tried to 
emulate. There seemed to be no hope of surpassing such perfection 
and indeed it was only the arranger Marty Paich who came any- 
where near to successfully re-interpreting the sound. 

Another delineation of the best in cool styles came with the 

Stan Getz sessions of June 21, 1949 and January 6, 1950 (included 
on Stateside SL 10161) where the crystalline improvisations of the 
leader, surely the ultimate definition of the style, are matched by 
the brilliant piano work of Al Haig. These were also the sessions 
that really set the fashion for tenor-with-rhythm groups so much a 
feature of the ‘fifties. 


B. THE TURN of the ‘fifties John Steinbeck’s re- 
cording of the migration westwards in The Grapes 
Of Wrath was being repeated at a much more affluent level. Drawn 
by the appeal of the climate and the abundant studio work available 
in Los Angeles, musicians, again mainly white,began to move out to 
the city. With the qualifications required by a studio musicians 
being high, not surprisingly the jazz produced in the city reflected 
these technical standards. The West Coast movement, as it came to 
be known, was typified by musicians with big-band experience — a 
hard core, for instance of ex-Kentonites. 

On the East Coast at the same time other groups of young musicians 
were drawing attention and here too modifications began which 
blended both the bop and cool styles to produce a new kind of 
voicing. 
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It is the music which ensued from both coasts during the first 

half of the ‘fifties that has been forgotten by today’s listeners. 
While there is a large following for the music of that period by 
well-known figures like Mulligan, Monk and Davis, the generation 
that first came to prominence then and created such a wide range 
of imposing jazz has now been dissolved and its music is in danger 
of being forgotten — although indeed a lot of it, due to the fact that 
it never figured in the British catalogues, remains almost totally 
unknown in this country. How many people are familiar, for 
instance, with the orchestras of Larry Sonn, Elliott Lawrence, Herb 
Pomeroy and Med Flory? They all made important records during 
the ‘fifties which have probably by now vanished for ever. 

At the times, the period from 1950 onwards, an important but 
gradual change began. The cool musicians had broken the essential 
dogma of bop and had diversified the style. Gradually younger 
musicians, for whom the years of bop and after had been the forma- 
tive ones, achieved prominence. Their approach was different. 
Firstly, high technical capabilities had become general and the 
difference between the skills of the sidemen of the time and those 
of a decade earlier was as marked as it had been in the decade 
before that. The demands made by orchestras such as Herman's and 
Kenton’s had once again forced even the most obscure section men 
into becoming pocket virtuosi. Technical facility removed the need 
for strain when reaching for ideas, and the precise nature of the 

big band arrangements made it essential that musicians had full and 
constant intonation. Musical discipline was one of the basic tenets 
of the era. Bop was gradually phased in with the products of the 
cool school, and the resulting sounds were altogether more mellow. 
A perfect but perhaps late example of this fusion occurs in Trigger 
Happy! (London LTZ-U15096) under the leadership of bassist 
Trigger Alpert. The featured musicians in Alpert’s septet were Joe 
Wilder (tpt); Urbie Green (tbn); Tony Scott (clt, ten); Zoot Sims 
(alt, ten); Al Cohn (ten, bar); Alpert (bs) and Ed Shaughnessy (d). 
Arrangements were contributed by Marty Paich, Tony Scott and 
Dick Hyman. Even though the session was recorded as late as 
October and November 1956, the influence of the 1948/9 Davis 
band permeates the whole album. However, the session is much 
less ambitious and concentrates on a combination of melodious 
arrangements and swinging solos. Particularly Sims, Green and Wil- 
der reflect the full tonal qualities which the younger generation 
were using, and the music is considered and polished. The whole 
record is typified by excellent taste. What makes it interesting 
from the point of view of this article is the playing of Tony Scott. 
Although Sims and Cohn had been involved in the bop era they 
had not been totally influenced by it. Their experience with bop 
had come in years before they had settled their styles — in their 
formative years. Scott, however, had been a committed bopper 
throughout the ‘forties. On the Alpert album his playing, adorned 
with all the typical curlicues and angular runs of the bop musicians, 
sounds anachronistic compared with the comparatively unclut- 
tered improvisations of his colleagues, who have absorbed the 
techniques of bop and then extrapolated them as needed. 


A LPERT’S album, originally recorded for River- 
side, has much in common with the jazz pro- 
duced on the West Coast at the time, and it is with some of the 
more worthy but forgotten West Coast sessions that this article 
concludes. 

Today the West Coast of fifteen years ago conjures up memories 
of the Mulligan Quartet and the ephemeral jazz of the Brubeck 
Quartet before it went ‘commercial. 

Certainly Mulligan’s contribution to the music of the time was 
most welcome and significant but it deserves to survive no more 
than does the music of Shorty Rogers and his associates. 

Aman of vast experience throughout the ‘forties, Rogers had 
settled on the West Coast as early as 1947, although his long 
tenure with touring bands like Herman's and Kenton’s makes 


one suppose that he couldn't have been there very often during 
this time. He was an arranger of great skill, and it is this talent, 
coupled with an ability to organise good bands, which makes him 
notable. His trumpet solo work tended to be introverted and 
serpentine rather than declamatory and he confined himself 
mainly to middle register excursions. It can often be annoyjng to 
find that, while the trumpet sections on his records can be made 
up of potentially interesting soloists, it is Rogers who plays 

every solo. 

However, he authored many interesting sessions, only one of which 
currently remains in the catalogue. This, by the first edition of his 
Giants, is on Capitol T. 2025, and couples the Giants with the 
Gerry Mulligan Tentette. Both sides yet again show echoes of the 
Davis 1949 sessions, although the driving swing which is a feature 
of the Giants is a less subtle but very exciting change from the Davis 
sessions. The arrangements, by Rogers and Jimmy Giuffre, make 
good use of a line-up using trumpet, tenor, French horn, tuba, 
alto and tenor. Despite comparatively small size of the group, 
much is made of section sounds. Exciting solos come from Rogers, 
Giuffre and particularly pianist Hampton Hawes, but the star of 
the occasion is Art Pepper, a flawless altoist who was at the time 
without peer. 

Most of the men from the Capitol session were held over for the 
Giants dates on March 26 and April 2, 1953. This session, ‘Cool 
and Crazy’ (HMV DLP 1030), remains not only Rogers's best pro- 
duct, but one of the most exhilarating big band records of its 
time, far out-stripping anything produced by Kenton or Herman, 
both of whose feet are gleefully trodden on by seventeen swinging 
Giants. 


In his five-piece trumpet section Rogers had the benefit of Conrad 
Gozzo, regarded by many musicians as the greatest lead pleayer 
of all times. He also had Maynard Ferguson, boy-wonder of the 
Kenton band, whose extraordinary range had been well-used by 
both Kenton and Billy May, but who found his most effective 
position in Rogers's herd. Ferguson is a musician who is superb 
when working under the direction of an arranger who can use his 
talents, but his playing disseminates rapidly when he is given his 
head indiscriminately. The device of scoring for him an octave 
above the other trumpets has been beautifully exploited by men 
as diverse as May, Rugolo, Buddy Bregman and of course Rogers. 
The most obvious and most successful usage of him has been in 
stating a phrase with Ferguson tacit and then repeating it with 
him an octave above the other trumpets — a most invigorating 
jazz sound! 

The reed section of the 1953 Giants was most versatile and each 
man already had a long string of achievements to his name. Again 
the section had a pronounced Kenton quality to it, and one can 
only assume that Kenton at the time was fronting a trio some- 
where. Art Pepper was on alto and tenor (for contractual reasons 
he appeared as Art Salt), and Bud Shank and Bob Cooper played 
tenors and baritones. The ebullient Giuffre was on tenor and 
baritone. Milt Bernhart was one of the three trombones and 

took all the solos, while the immaculate Marty Paich was on piano, 
and Curtis Counce and Shelly Manne on drums. 

The eight tracks, so varied in their moods and rhythms, were all 
Rogers's compositions. 

Coop De Graas with sombre ensembles belying the bouncing 
swing, gradually builds up the band sounds to a crescendo and 
then launches Bob Cooper and John Graas into a splendid duet 
for tenor and French horn. Sombre sounds again on /nfinity 
Promenade, opening with Manne’s tap cymbal punctuating the 
remorseless theme statement by the brass, with trombones, tuba 
and horn in the bass before Pepper lifts the tension with a gay 
and fluent solo as the key changes. Rogers takes a typically hard, 
brassy interlude before the Ferguson-led horns return to the 
sinister theme. Paich contrasts lightly with the heavyweight band 
sound and the brass return to-climb loftily into the stratosphere 


as Ferguson does his thing. What a superb example of the use of 
musical power! 

Short Stop is a simple Aittle blues figure at stomp tempo which 
again uses Ferguson to maximum advantage in the ensembles, and 
is notable for an exquisite solo by Pepper on alto, a prodding 
Rogers solo and a fat-bellied rock-and-roll outburst from Giuffre 
on tenor. Paich immediately contrasts Giuffre’s gutty solo with 

his delicate and precise piano, appearing throughout the album 

in the form of essence of Basie. 

Boat-Jibu places the emphasis on the saxes, with a more than 
casual nod _ to the Brothers. The light, floating ensemble is 
followed by a dialogue between Bud Shank’s baritone and the 
elegantly-swinging Bob Cooper on tenor. Contours, a slow mood 
piece, really highlights the orchestral sounds which typify Rogers 
at his best. It is a feature for the slightly cock-eyed version of Bill 
Harris's trombone style that Milt Bernhart uses to such good 
effect. The scoring is beautiful, with a typically-devious scored 
passage to herald the trombone. This passage starts first as an 
ostinato (a much favoured Rogers device used also to open 

Coop De Graas) which then has a canon built on top of it. Bern- 
hart is very consistent throughout the registers, and although he 
never plays anything profound he is always exciting and unpre- 
dictable. The brass ensemble in the centre of the piece has a pure 
Kenton sound before the noise of Ferguson going deliriously 

off the rails brings on Pepper for a short but delectable comment 
and Bernhart returns to soar through the band’s repetition of 
Roger’s opening phrases. 

Tale Of An African Lobster is fired by Manne’s relentless drumming 
and again features another dialogue,this time with the interestingly 
contrasted tones of Graas and Bernhart. Gozzo leads a potent trum- 
pet section through a high passage dramatically off-set by bass 
trombone comments, and Manne is given space for a short but 
brilliant drum display. Chiqguito Loco is a melancholy Latin theme 
which displays Rogers and Pepper in solos and uses various rhythms 
from Manne. There is an exciting chase between the two soloists as 
the band sound gradually builds behind them to a wild and brassy 
climax. 

Perhaps the most effective piece on the album is the final one, 
Sweetheart Of Sigmund Freud which uses an exciting theme state- 
ment by three baritones. The roaring solos are by Rogers, Art Pepper 
on tenor, Bernhart, Bud Shank on baritone, and Paich on piano. 
Manne lashes the band on with great precision and the album ends 
with Ferguson, Gozzo and colleagues appropriately up in the air. 
(Many people agree that this is an imperative case for a re-issue. 
The fact that in its original form it appeared as a ten-inch LP could 
easily be amended by the addition of some of the many Victor 
sessions — in fact it is conceivable, but regrettably unlikely, that it 
might be fitted onto one twelve-inch disc complete with the 
session from January 1953 which also appeared on a ten-inch 
album). 


In February 1954 the Giants returned to the studio with a similar 
trumpet section plus Harry Edison. The excellent Herb Geller 
replaced Art Pepper on alto and Zoot Sims was added to the reed 
section. Bob Enevoldsen on valve trombone shared the solos with 
Bernhart in a dozen numbers mainly of Basie origin (‘Shorty 
Courts The Count’, HMV CLP 1041). The music was only slightly 
inferior to the ‘Cool and Crazy’ set, and some of the lost intensity 
was compensated for by the smooth work of Geller and Sims. The 
combination of Rogers's trumpet with Giuffre’s chalumeau 
clarinet, a feature of some small groups in the intervening period 
between the big band sessions, was highlighted to good effect, and 
the whole record was keyed by Paich’s elegantly dancing piano (a 
few of the titles came from later sessions where Bob Gordon and 
Bill Holman replaced Sims and Bob Cooper). 


Mike Westbrook at rehearsal 


Geller was one of the great individuals produced by the Coast. Along 
with Pepper and Shank he was an alto player with a strong Parker 
derivation. But the Californians were characterised by a warm 
gaiety and happy swing which seemed somehow to have something 
to do with the California sunshine. 

Geller’s most convincing performance came on another forgotten 
LP — ‘Jazz Studio Two’ (Brunswick LAT 8046), which was record- 
ed in Hollywood in 1954. The album had a gentle, almost ethereal 
quality, and its lightness of beat caused less-sensitive souls (regret- 
tably this writer was amongst them — | recall writing in the Melody 
Maker at the time that the session swung like a damp aspirin) to 
overlook the abundant musical virtues in the six tracks. 

The basic approach was a reversion to cool techniques, but there 
was a controlling emotional warmth about the music and a sub- 
lime combination of the musicians concerned which makes this a 
session that should never become dated. The musicians concerned 
were Don Fagerquist (tpt); Milt Bernhart (tbn); John Graas 
(French horn); Herb Geller (alto) ; Jimmy Giuftfre (clt, ten, bar); 
Marty Paich (p); Howard Roberts (g); Curtis Counce (bs) and Larry 
Bunker (d). The session took place in Hollywood during 1954. 
Geller’s great warmth and fluency were the most outstanding 
qualities on display, and he was equally convincing in both ballad 
statements and up-tempo solos. The ensemble sound again made 
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reference to the 1949 Davis band, although it had a fluffy light- 
ness which made it comparable to the Trigger Alpert album referred 
to above. 

Fagerquist, such a key man in the often-scorned but immaculate 
Les Brown band, proved his worth here as a delicate and versatile 
soloist, and he provided a lead to the group that was not without 
Bixian overtones. Paich was obviously the guiding force behind 

the date and he arranged Laura, Paicheck and the superb Darn 
That Dream. These are all long tracks, and the various soloists are 
given plenty of space to expound their thoughts. Surprisingly 
there is no wastage, and it is notable how tightly one’s attention is 
held by all the soloists. The version of Darn That Dream is not 
only perhaps the best version of that excellent tune ever recorded, 
but also a contender for one of the finest jazz ballad performances. 
Geller’s sweeping solo majestically takes the honours, but all the 
solos are good, right down to the whispy eccentrics of Bernhart 
and Giuffre. 

The music of the West Coast from 1952 to 1958 encompassed a 
very happy period for jazz, and it seems imperative at this time 
that it should be saved from obscurity. The same thought also 
applies to some of the less-vaunted music produced by the con- 
temporary East Coasters and, while space forbids further comment 
at this point, it is hoped to return later to examine the East Coast 
output and the further eminent sessions which were so abundant 
in Los Angeles and Hollywood. 


NEW THING NOTES / MAX HARRISON 
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IKE MUCH comment venturing beyond un- 
Li praise of ‘60s jazz, the first edition of 
New Thing Notes and Two from Coleman (J/.M. January and Feb- 
ruary) generated predictable unfanmail, mostly boiling down to 
“Hands off the new wavers!’’ A percentage of new thing support- 
ers, like many adherents to the old, resents the distinction criti- 
cism seeks to draw, the perspectives it tries to uncover, etc. 
Nothing more is required but a mirror in which, to adapt Hodeir’s 
phrase, they may complacently gaze at the reflection of their own 
worshipful enthusiasm. (And some commentators have a very sop- 
histicated way of supplying exactly that.) What is depressive about 
Geoff Coombe’s letter in our March number is that behind a pain- 
staking ingenuity of argument it is just like the others, a fan’s 
angry reaction to the suggestion that his idols are slightly less than 
perfect. (So why do jazz fans believe themselves superior to pop 
fans?) Avowedly solicitous of A.B. Spellman’s reputation, he seems 
even more concerned with mine in that he has picked over much 
of what | have contributed to /.M. in recent years, winkling out 
points to dispute. This does not matter, and we must accept the 
rather grotesque fact of Mr. Coombe’s finding such an exercise 
needful, yet he rather pointlessly distorts what | and, more im- 
portantly, others have said. Often | can do no more than flatly 
contradict his statements, indicate appropriate evidence, and 
suggest readers investigate themselves, but his letter is still useful 
in that it provides an opportunity to have a further look at several 
quite interesting topics. 

Apparently | became too subtle when implying European res- 
ponsiveness to Cecil Taylor suggested a general health in the con- 
tinental body musical lamentably unparalleled in his native land. 
Yet this does not excuse Mr. Coombe’s ignoring that Jeanne 
Phillips's comments on electronic music (quoted by Spellman) 
completely misrepresent the medium. Revealingly, she offered no 
corroboration, and for the good reason none exists. But her case 
is destroyed by ample opposing evidence, namely the master- 
pieces of electronic music such as Berio’s Differences, Varese's 
Poeme electronique, Henry's Le voyage, etc. These can all be 
studied on LP by those rating precise knowledge above evasive 
ignorance. Mr. Coombe, likewise, cannot advance beyond empty 
assertion in his own dismissal of European music, He offers no 
support for regarding this tradition as dead, for the excellent 
reason none can be found. He gamely introduces a red herring, 
but you cannot prove one category of music bad through another 
being good, or vice versa, so the admitted excellence of Cage's 
work does not advance Mr. Coombe’s argument, or rather asser- 
tion. That assertion is effortlessly demolished by the music of 


great living European composers like Messiaen, Stockhausen, 
Boulez, Xenakis, etc. Such are only the most obvious names, 

but plenty of this music is recorded, broadcast, performed publicly, 
and | suggest Mr. Coombe offers it his sustained attention instead 
of dodging the issue with inane dogma. Alternatively, he, and 
others like him, can guard their ignorance and innocence, but the 
continued presence of no matter how many heads in the sand will 
not lessen the bounding vitality of contemporary European music. 


A“ Mr. Coombe nearly gets right is that | 
accord jazz “‘respect but not equality”, yet there 
are two reasons for this not exemplifying ‘colonial’ patronisation, as 
he claims. First, the empire-builders often disturbed long-establis- 
hed cultures, irresponsibly damaging them with such poisons as 
Christianity, whereas jazz, along with Negro literature, etc., is part 
of a new culture which the coloured people of the U.S. have only 
quite recently been able to build up — e.g. how long has it been 
possible for a Negro writer to get a play produced? Second, the 
tradition represented by the musicians named above can be traced 
back over something like 1000 years until its earlier phases are 
lost in the Dark Ages, whereas jazz, in a form we could recognise, 
can be followed back for less than 100 years. (It is useless trying 
to tack West African traditions onto jazz because of our very im- 
perfect understanding of the relation between these two musics.) 
A gap of nine centuries, and more, is rather considerable, and | 
suggest anyone who imagines jazz has yet produced figures remote- 
ly comparable in creative stature with Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, to give just a few of the obvious names, is either unin- 
formed or unmusical. Comparing the two traditions is like setting 
up, say, a child of four against a mature man of forty at the 

height of his powers. Clearly the child is to be respected for his 
own sake and we must help him grow in any way we can, yet, 
while he is not, in human potential, inferior to the man, it is idle 
to pretend he is yet at the same stage of development. As implied 
above, Europe has no monopoly of deep-rooted culture, and if 
instead of that Quartet is a Quartet LP with its marvellous Webern 
| had been reviewing a first-class record of the sort of Indian music 
played by Ali Akbar Khan or Ravi Shankar — again the obvious 
names — | should without apology have said that, too, went far 
beyond jazz. It would surely be extraordinary if it did not. Jazz 
fans, | know get very irritated by such comments, especially in 
relation to the European classics, but only those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with both musics can discuss the question realistically. 
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And none of this denigrates the remarkable achievements jazzmen 
have brought off in what little time they have had. 

It might have been fruitful for Mr. Coombe to asky why | considered 
my talk with Steve Lacy “pointless” if he had not been so eager to 
draw wrong conclusions. Published as an almost random sampling 
of what did, and especially did not, happen, this was in fact one 
of a series of conversations | taped during that period. Although 
aware they are popular with most jazz readers, | find the usual 
type of fan interview nearly unreadable, and so attempted to break 
new ground. For what little it may be worth, | make Mr. Coombe 
a present of the admission this project was a complete failure, and 
to me an unsurprising one. My interviewees proved, as ever, ready 
to detail the external circumstances of their careers, make un- 
publishable revelations about prominent figures in the jazz business, 
etc., but clammed-up unanimously whenever technical questions 
were raised. This typical reaction contrasts interestingly with 
straight composers’ almost invariable readiness to discuss technical 
procedures. John Cage and Pierre Boulez can be mentioned as 
especially articulate in this respect, and such men have a sort of 
cultural security deriving from their participation in a very old 
tradition, whereas jazz players, due, | submit, both to the compara- 
tive newness of their art and to the Negro’s position in the U.S., 
feel a considerable insecurity. Assessments like Mr. Coombe’s that 
Lacy’s period with Cecil Taylor merely involved “playing and 
reacting to the very much more developed palette’’ are useless be- 
cause they tell us nothing, but when specific questions are asked 
jazzmen, | believe, suspect, unreasonably yet understandably, that 
one is trying to ‘steal their stuff’. Not surprisingly, then, these 
obscuritanist attitudes can be traced right back to the O.D.J.B., 
who, being the first jazz group to gain wide fame, was the earliest 
to be interviewed extensively. Statements such as LaRocca’s “'! 
don’t know how many pianists we tried before we found one who 
couldn’t read music’, or Edward's ‘Jazz is the untuneful harmony 
of rhythm” are designed to create, among the uninformed, an 
impression of musical anarchy diametrically opposed to the set, 
unaltered performances the band actually provided. How success- 
ful these tactics were then, as so often since, is proved by an eye- 
witness claiming to hear “violins snicker and shriek ‘when the 
O.D.J.B. played! A parallel ‘middle period’ example is Hampton's 
“B-bop is the chord structure, re-bop is the rhythm, We combine 
both and call it the New Movement. Music is nothing but arithme- 
tic, nothing but mathematics’. Such, usually, are the rewards of 
trying to talk to jazz musicians about jazz music. 

This resentment of literate discussion of their work — Ellington: 
“That kind of talk stinks the place up” — is, of course, further 
illustrated by Cecil Taylor, whose misrepresentation of Gunther 
Schuller’s comments on Monk was, in this perspective, quite pre- 
dictable. (| wonder if Mr. Coombe and other readers of Spellman 
have bothered to look up Schuller’s original text, or have been 
content with the tiny fragment Taylor quotes? It appeared in 

The Jazz Review for November 1958 (republished in Jazz Pano- 
rama — Jazz Book Club, 1965), and ranks with Hodeir’s Monk or 
the misunderstanding (in Toward Jazz — Jazz Book Club, 1965) 

as one of the two most penetrating accounts of Monk‘’s great con- 
tribution to jazz so far written.) While discussing his keyboard 
approach and its intimate relation with the nature of his musical 
ideas, Schuller remarks that ‘The alternative of relearning piano 
technique in an orthodox manner would hardly have occurred to 
aman of Monk’s temperament’ . It is obvious from the high praise 
of the context that this is a tribute to Monk’s independence, and 
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Taylor is merely perverse to see an insult in what is a perceptive 
compliment. 


F« FROM being “‘clearly and unequivocally 
expressed”, as Mr. Coombe pretends, Taylor's 
attitude to straight musical influence is highly ambiguous, this 
being illustrated by his insistent references to his own classical 
background on the one hand and his hostile comments about 
Stockhausen, among that tradition’s greatest contemporary re- 
presentatives, on the other. Please see pages 34-6 of Four Lives, 
which contain Taylor's vicious, personal attack on a man who 
never has and would never seem to do him harm; | think it 
deplorable Mr. Coombe should try and present this as merely the 
expression of a different aesthetic viewpoint. And he blandly 
ignores that Spellman’s book is not our only source of informa- 
tion on Taylor’s attitudes to his fellow musicians, jazz or other- 
wise. The attack on Miles Davis quoted on page 222 of Goldberg's 
Jazz Masters of the 50s, for example, is briefer yet no more 
pallatable, but further reveals the pianist’s inconsistency in that 

on page 214 he had acknowledged Davis as an influence. 

Contrary to Mr. Coombe’s assertion, those who read Four Lives 
“to discover Taylor's opionions’’ will not get far if they seek any- 
thing more enlightening than personal comments of that sort. For 
instance, though he says ‘Bartok showed me what you can do 

with folk material’, he remains completely unspecific as to which 
folk sources he is supposed to have used. The blues? Well, most 
jazzmen play them so what's so special there? Or does he mean 
Broadway ballads such as This nearly was mine, of which he admits 
in Goldberg's book, to being very fond? Taylor's reactions might 
be worth observing if he encountered real American Negro equiva- 
lents to the Hungarian, Rumanian and other material Bartok assimi- 
lated — e.g. the various musics heard on, say, the Southern Folk 
Heritage series, London LTZ-K15209-15. Actually, he throws in 
that reference to Bartok knowing full well this will only be a name 
to most readers of jazz interviews, and while such gestures — along 
with Spellman’s meaningless comment that Taylor is ‘‘a kind of 
Bartok in reverse’’ — may satisfy Mr. Coombe, others will notice 
Taylor never specifies a single one of those famous classical tech- 
niques he is supposed to have brought to jazz, and this for the 
excellent reason they are not present in his music at all. It is part 
of a jazz writer's responsibility to subvert mustifications of this 
kind, and my comments, far from being an attack on Taylor's fine 
musical achievements, simply draw attention to the fact his remarks, 
in the tradition of many jazzmens comments on their work, tend 
to confuse rather than increase our understanding. Mr. Coombe 
lets his imagination run away with him when he attributes this to 
self-defence on my part. My laudatory entry on Taylor in Jazz on 
Record (‘'. . . as continous and coherent a growth as the work of 
any jazz musician” etc.) is scarcely the work of someone who is on 
the defensive. 

Mr. Coombe wisely ignores my challenge to demonstrate the 
parallels between Taylor's and Bartok’s technical procedures, 
because such parallels do not exist. But he seems to imagine these 
are vague matters, somehow bound up with one’s personal opinion 
of a work’s aesthetic value. Nothing could be less true. Bartok 
chose to compose these notes, not others, Taylor to improvise these 
notes, not others, and from such decisions objective conclusions can 
be drawn. As to the relative complexity of these two bodies of 
music, Mr. Coombe ought to take up his own challenge — as should 
others who think like him — and do rigorous analyses of key Bar- 
tok scores, such as the 5th Quartet, the Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celeste, etc.; These will uncover a richness and complexity of 


structure which — as a matter of fact quite divorced from anyone's 
personal taste — has no parallel in Taylor's or any other jazz. Form 
and content, technique and expression, style and idea being in- 
separable, this structural richness articulates a depth of meaning 
only matched by the music of other equally long, or longer, esta- 
blished traditions, such as that of India. Intelligent American 
Negro musicians have always felt the limitations of their work in 
these respects and, beginning with Joplin’s faltering steps towards 
opera, have tried to do something about it. In due course they will 
succeed. 


A“ my proposition that Ornette Coleman's 
contributions mark the beginning of jazz as an 
independent music, far from being ‘’a gross overstatement’, is an 
acknowledgement of specific musicological data. The European 
elements of pre-Coleman jazz, in its harmony, etc., are plain, as 

too are the non-European features which, for obvious reasons, we 
must ascribe to African origin. It is equally clear that in the new 
jazz of the past decade outside borrowings have grown progressively 
less apparent: under Coleman's influence, indeed, jazz has begun 
to move away from its former — and, we can now say — temporary 
status as a hybrid. If one has a reservation this is that, as usual 

with jazz, it is all happening rather quickly. But such matters can 
only be misunderstood by those with no grasp of the substance 

of music, and have nothing to do with the patronisation which 
preoccupies Mr. Coombe. (In reality, though | am not concerned 
merely with scoring debating points here, we may note it is he 
who is guilty of patronising early jazz. As a change from finding 
out above Messiaen, Xenakis, etc., Mr. Coombe might begin 
listening to early jazz performances, starting with King Oliver. 

If he actually believes that only with bop did jazz become ‘an 
expression of dignity rather than a source of release’, the great 
recordings of the ‘20s and ‘30s will afford him many uncomfort- 
able surprises.) 

As Coleman is among the very few jazzmen not to talk misleadingly 
about their work, the meaning of his remark on trying to play 
“without memory” is central to our understanding of what he had 


done, and Mr. Coombe completely misrepresents my use of this 
phrase. That does not matter, but it is important he has fogged a 
straightforward issue. As he rightly says, Coleman means impro- 
vising freshly and spontaneously, not ignoring the jazz tradition, 
and it is exactly in this sense that | employed the quotation in 
both my review of Pullen/Graves Vol.I1 and in Two from Cole- 
man. Because jazz is now moving off on its own — away from its 


condensed reinterpretation of European influences, etc. — it is 
necessary to dispose of the associated stockpile of cliches. As the 


spontaneity and freshness of his work show, Coleman’s success 
here, while by no means total, has been extraordinary because — 
to spell it out again — he effected what in the Pullen/Graves notice 
| called a reaffirmation of the “basic virtues and further poten- 
tialities of this music’. But regarding his influence, as distinct 
from his own work, it seems likely Coleman's success has, for the 
present, been excessive. He might here be compared with Schoen- 
berg, who, sensing the decay of tonality in European music 

before anyone else, made the situation acute, through the example 
of his works, earlier than it need have been. Similarly, Coleman, by 
demonstrating a new direction for jazz so conclusively, has pre- 
cipitated, on the part of the younger players who have followed 
him, a rather too prompt abandonment of standard jazz proce- 
dures (partly represented, of course, by those accumulated 
cliches). | think we can now see the music would eventually have 
gone in his direction, yet, as suggested in the previous paragraph, 
he has made it happen too quickly for the good of many lesser 


players — a point emphasised by the fairly numerous bad new thing 
LPs one hears. This is not to cast aspersions on the new masters of 
the new idiom, but it should explain why | implied in the Pullen/ 
Graves review that it would not be an unmixed blessing if Cole- 
man did play completely “without memory’’. Another amplifica- 
tion: his violin playing represents, | believe, a determined attempt 
to go several steps further in that direction — ‘towards an even 
more basic level of musical utterance’ — and the above ought to 
make plain why in our February issue | queried whether jazz was 
ready for what he is trying there to do. The truth seems to be that, 
although now taken for granted, he is well ahead of the avant- 
garde, and this may be why even listeners so persistent as myself 
have the difficulties with his music outlined in Two from Coleman. 


T: COMPLETE misunderstanding of these 
questions by A.B. Spellman, and Mr. Coombe un- 
critically following him, is not of undue significance, but we may 
note it is betrayed in two ways. First, by their amazing belief 
Coleman absorbed into jazz elements foreign to its main stream 
when by turning away from Europe — what | have called “a by- 
passing of that whole complex” — he in fact did the precise 
opposite. His work, especially as embodied in the Atlantic LPs, is 
one of the most extraordinary acts of creative simplification to be 
found, and, despite its questionable current influence on lesser 
men, could be a remarkable hint of the future stature of jazz. 
Second is their linking him with, of all people, Cecil Taylor. 
Guided, presumably, by nothing more than a vague liking for ‘new 
jazz’, they do not understand these musicians represent totally 
different — indeed, mutually exclusive — aspects of jazz develop- 
ment. This is entirely obvious from the music — in, for example, 
the by jazz standards extreme harmonic sophistication of Taylor's 
work and the absence of harmony and related resources from 
Coleman's but, as C.T. himself would say, “they can’t hear’. 
Rather amusing was Mr. Coombe protestation that Four Lives is 
not gospel — despite his letter being devoted to proving its infalli- 
bility on all points raised and going to surprising lengths in that 
direction, e.g. his point on the Nicholls and Holiday recording 
dates. The Nicholls session was in 1958 while Miss Holiday’s first 
date was a full quarter-century earlier in 1933. True, she confused 
the details, but she did not forget the occasion itself, whereas we 
are asked to believe Nicholls, whose state of health can hardly have 
been worse than hers and who had a small fraction of her recording 
opportunities, totally forgot a rare event taking place just a few 
short years before Spellman interviewed him. If Mr. Coombe will 
believe that he will believe anything. Further, he writes as if the 
instances of ignorance of the jazz tradition | quoted from Four 
Lives are the only ones that occur, whereas informed readers will 
find my examples could be duplicated a dozen times over. Of 
course, Mr. Coombe’s patronisation of early jazz suggests he would 
simply miss many such cases. Still, he comes dangerously close to 
making a valid contribution to the discussion in his final paragraph. 
It is perfectly true in his earlier years LeRoi Jones was a most gifted 
writer and it was a serious omission that | failed to make this clear 
last January; Mr. Coombe is also correct to say Dutchman is an 
excellent play, and that Clay is too rounded a characterisation to 
be simply a mouthpiece. But in trying to disassociate the author 
from his character's tirade Mr. Coombe disingenuously evades my 
point: as he himself nearly admits, soon after Dutchman was 
written Jones was repeatedly saying about jazz exactly what Clay 
had said once in that moment of supreme anger. 
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JAZZ RESEARCH / ALBERT McCARTHY 


THE TERRITORY BANDS 


AN ERROR that has been repeated from one 

discography to another is the listing of Oran 
‘Hot Lips’ Page as being present on the six titles that Eddie and 
Sugar Lou’s Hotel Tyler Orchestra recorded in Dallas during October 
1929. The line-up given is Henry Thompson or Stanley Hardee 
(tpt); Oran ‘Hot Lips’ Page (tpt); Albert Mitchell (tbn); Adrian 
Kenny (alt); Charles ‘Sugar Lou’ Morgan (p); Eddie Fennell (bj, 
vel); Lee Scott (d). In fact there is only one trumpeter present and 
he is certainly not Page who at the time was with Walter Page's 
Blue Devils, recording with him in Kansas City in November 1929, 
so is presumably either Thompson or Hardee. In addition the sax 
man plays alto only briefly, his chief instrument being baritone on 
which he solos in a thoroughly undistinguished manner. The titles 
are K.W.K.H. blues/Yo yo blues (Vocalion 1445), / never miss the 
sunshine/There’II be some changes made (Vocalion 1455), and 
Eddie and Sugar Lou Stomp/Sweet Papa will be gone (Vocalion 
1514), with K.W.K.H., There’ll be, Eddie and Sugar Lou and 
Sweet papa included on the interesting ‘Byways of Jazz’ LP 
(Origin OJL-9). 
The trumpeter plays reasonably on these titles — | have not heard 
those recorded in 1931 — but there is little else to commend the 
records, bearing out what Buddy Tate said about the band to Frank 
Driggs in our issue of April 1959, as follows: 
“We used to hear Sugar Lou and Eddie out of Tyler when we had 
the family band, but they never did anything. They had a wealthy 
guy who opened a radio station and he used to give them all the 
airtime, and that built their reputation up. KWKH Blues and num- 
bers like that did it. Lips used to work with them at one time.” 
The family band is one led by Tate’s cousin, Roy McCloud, and 
Tate was with it during 1927 to early 1929 so it seems that Page 
worked with Eddie and Sugar Lou sometime during this period. 
The latter stayed in existence well into the ‘thirties, for Harold 
‘Money’ Johnson was working with the band in 1936 before he 
joined Nat Towles — Tyler, Texas being his home town. 
In Brian Rust’s Jazz Records 1932-1942 there is an entry for 
Jimmy Raschel and his Orchestra who recorded two titles — /t 
don’t mean a thing (Champion 16534) and Nobody’s Sweetheart 
(rejected) for the Gennett company at Richmond, Indiana on 
November 28, 1932. Mr. Rust comments that all that is known 
about the band ‘is that it was coloured and that the vocalists are 
Raschel himself and Estelle Galloway. In fact, Raschel (sometimes 
spelt Rashell) led a band in Detroit from the middle twenties until 
1941 and several musicians have mentioned that some of his 
bands were extremely good. If we have any readers in Detroit interes- 
ted in undertaking research Raschel would be a good subject, simi- 
larly readers living in Baltimore might care to investigate the Ike 
Dixon band that was prominent in the ‘thirties. 


[ree coloured bands recorded for Gennett in 
Birmingham, Alabama during July and August 
1927. The Black Birds Of Paradise was the subject of a very good 
article by Gayle Wardlow in 78 Quarterly No.2, in which he gave 
the results of his interviews with some members of the band who 
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still reside in their home town of Montgomery, Alabama. One 
mentioned, in passing, the Triangle Harmony Boys who recorded 
six titles at two sessions, one of which — Chicken supper strut — 
was reissued on the LP ‘Collectors’ Items, Vol.3’ (Riverside RLP- 
1057, London(E) AL-3550). Nothing is known about this band, 
though the composer credit for Canned heat blues (Gennett 6322) 
— Bridges, McGrath — may be a clue as to the identity of at 

least a couple of the musicians. It was based on Montgomery, 
whereas the third band of interest from the Gennett sessions, Frank 
Bunch and his Fuzzy Wuzzies, worked in Birmingham itself. The 
personnels given by Mr. Rust are Hunch Vines (tpt); Joe Britton 
(tbn); Teddy Hill (clt, ten); Frank Bunch (p); Carl Bunch (bj) ; 
unknown (d) for Fuzzy wuzzy, with Ivory Williams (brass and 
string bs) added for Fourth Avenue stomp and Congo stomp 
recorded about a fortnight later. The titles are included on the 
‘Byways of Jazz’ LP already mentioned and aural evidence makes 
it clear that Williams is also present on Fuzzy wuzzy but, more 
important, that a second reed player is included in the personnel. 
As far as | can judge, Hill doubles on tenor and soprano, probably 
also playing clarinet on Congo stomp, but there is another clarinet 
player to be heard on all tracks. Hill and Carl Bunch had played 
with Fred Longshaw around 1922-1923 and can be seen in a photo- 
graph of his band included in our August 1966 issue, while Ber- 
trand Demeusy reports that Frank Bunch subsequently moved to 
Dayton, Ohio where he organised a ten piece band in 1929. Inci- 
dentally, the Black Birds of Paradise used a brass bass player called 
Ivory Johnson, Ivory appearing to be a popular christian name 

for bassists in Alabama at this time, and while the recording group 
was from Montgomery there was a similarly named group in Bir- 
mingham, the personnel of which was found by Bertrand Demeusy 
in a Chicago Defender of November 1928. 

A decade after the recordings mentioned above, another worthwhile 
obscure band recorded in Birmingham, Alabama. This was Bob 
Pope and his Orchestra (not to be confused with the Bob Pope who 
recorded for Bluebird — this was a hotel band of no jazz interest 
which worked in Charlotte, N.C.) and eight of the fourteen titles 
made on April 11th, 1937 were issued on Melotone/Banner/Perfect 
as follows — When my dreamboat comes home/Always (7-07-12), 
Blue skies/The first time | saw you (7-06-16) , Marie/Rockin’ chair 
(8-02-06) and Nero/Washington squabble (7-08-15). Pope was a 
guitarist and vocalist, but the band was actually organised in Mem- 
phis by Gene Crooke, banjoist with the Alphonse Trent band, who 
switched to piano. Bertrand Demeusy and | would be interested in 
hearing from any U.S. readers who can supply information on this 
band, and | would be very glad to hear from anyone who can 
provide me with a tape of any of the above titles, or the 

Raschel /t don’t mean a thing and the Black Birds Of Paradise 
Razor edge/Stompin’ fool. 

Having heard most of the Victor titles that the Ross De Luce 
Syncopators recorded in Savannah, Georgia in 1927 | was sure 

that Cootie Williams, included in the personnel given by Brian 
Rust in his Jazz Records 1897-1931, was not present. There are 
two trumpeters audible, but these are almost certainly Melvin 
Herbert and Robert ‘Cookie’ Mason, while it is also doubtful if 
Edmond Hall is on the recordings. Both musicians were in the 


band in late 1926 and again in the autumn of 1927, but it seems 
that they did not make the particular tour when the records were 
made, rejoining when it commenced a winter engagement at the 
Del Robia Gardens, Miami, and in 1928 going to New York City 
with the band. 

Many of the points raised in preceding paragraphs will be covered 
in more detail in a book which Bertrand Demeusy and | are 
working on at present, dealing with the history of big band jazz, 
and one of our objectives is to give publicity to the many local 
and territory bands that have escaped the attention of most jazz 
historians to date. We would be glad to hear from readers who 
might have useful information on some of the more obscure bands, 
or who take a specialist interest in this field. 


HOWLIN’ WOLF IN THE LOFT 


HOWLIN’ WOLF in High Wycombe? An extra- 

ordinary conjunction, but it happened on May 
21, at the “Nags Head’ Blues Loft. The proceedings followed 
what seems to be a regular pattern: a set from the backing group 
(the John Dummer Blues Band); a folk spot (Mike Cooper, Dave 
Kelly, anyone who’s around); then The Man. Wolf watched Cooper 
and Kelly from the wings, an unfathomable expression on his face 
while they performed their traditional blues; no doubt it was coin- 
cidental that he often interrupted his songs afterwards with declara- 
tions like “that’s the way they sing the b/ues!” Indeed it was. He 
wasn’t at his best — there was another date to fill later, and some 
energy may have been kept back — but much of the power that 
has come over on his records was visible this night. Visible is the 
word: Wolf's act is aimed at the eye quite as much as the ear. He 
stalked about the tiny stage for all the world like a reincarnated 
King Kong, glaring and bellowing and shaking his fist; fixing the 
front-row groupies with a vulpine stare he cried that “‘evil is 
going on”, and no one needed a second telling. There were no 
musical surprises: he dusted his broom and was a poor boy long 
ways from home; but he did play a lot of harp, unflashy and 
satisfying. And in That’s your thing he put over a great hammy 
bit of bawdry, all the funnier because his ferocious expression 
didn't change for a moment. 
Freddy King played the Loft the following week, reportedly very 
well. (Lowell Fulson had gone down well the week before Wolf, 
too) On June 18 came John Lee Hooker, also with the Dummer 
Band, who played rather more adventurously this time. Hooker 
isn’t at his most imposing with a group behind him, but apparently 
he refuses to play solo in clubs. As you would expect, he coasted 
along amiably and for the most part very listenably, playing a few 
phrases that reminded you how interesting a guitarist he can be. 
There was Maudie, and Boom boom boom of course, and When 
my first wife left me; but even with such familiar stuff one could 
see what it was in his voice that had given him an audience for 
twenty years and more. His timing in particular was beautiful, for 
instance in a slow and penetrating Rockin’ in the same boat. He 
held the Lofters from the opener to the wildly demanded encore, 
a lovely meditative piece about the cigarette-and-black-coffee side 
of love. This is the kind of thing John Lee does very well, and it 
was good to hear him. Enthusiasts who think they’ve heard his 
club act enough may find another visit surprisingly pleasing. 
When this appears the ‘‘Nag’s Head”’ will also have seen Otis Spann 
and the Chicago All Stars. That such a programme can be offered 
in the unprepossessing and scarcely metropolitan burg of High 
Wycombe says a lot for the Blues Loft organizers, especially M.C. 
Ron Watts. Critical judgements have too long been based on re- 
cordings; now we have an opportunity to see the public faces of 
many top-rank musicians. It isn’t one that serious followers 
should miss. TONY RUSSELL 


John Lee Hooker 
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THE BECOMING OF JAZZ 
1899-1922 


Nine Hours Of Music 


A documentation on tape, selected by A.Bopp, jazz- 
critic of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung 1930/36. About 200  F 
original recordings of the time, chronologically arran- Bs 
ged and taped in highest technical and musical quality. a 
Nine hours of music on 3 tapes, polyester 1800' 7” @, 
fourtrack, 72 ips speed. 


reduced subscription rate 
for all orders coming in before December 31st, 1969 
SFr.300.--. (Thereafter SFr. 450.--) 
Please address your orders to: - 


3 A.Bopp, Limmatquai 74, CH 8001 Zurich. 
4 Postal Check 80-22070. 
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Polydor 
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“Exclusively for my Friends” 
continues justly to win 
superlatives and influence 
judgements on the recording 
career of Oscar Peterson. Now 
Polydor completes its 
four-volume study of his 

music with the release of a 
unique solo piano album: 


OSCAR PETERSON 


My Favourite Instrument 
Polydor 583 721 37s 6d 


Its worthy companion 
in our August lists is 


BEN WEBSTER 


The Big Sound 
with Kenny Drew 
Niels Henning 
and Alex Riel 


Polydor 623 264 37s 6d 
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JULIAN “CANNONBALL” ADDERLEY 
CANNONBALL SHARPSHOOTERS: 
Nat Adderley (cnt); Julian Adderley (alt); Junior Mance (p); Sam 
Jones (bs); Jimmy Cobb (d) 
New York City — March 4, 1958 
17030 Our delight 
17031 Jubilation 
17032 What’s new 
17033 Straight, no chaser 
-1 Nat Adderley not present on this track 
New York City — March 6, 1958 
17034 / | love again 
17037 Fuller bop man 
17038 Stay on it 
Mercury International SMWL 21027 (28/7d.) 
WHAT NEW is there to say about Cannonball's 
late ‘fifties Quintet? Hard ‘bop tidied up for the 
masses by slavish imitators of Parker and Davis? Or talented musi- 
cians who brought warmth and beat back to the arid wastes of be- 
bop’s aftermath? Critical views of the Adderleys have swayed 
from one extreme to the other (perhaps | should say from the 
other to one and get the chronology right) and, as ever, the truth 
lies somewhere in between. Cannonball certainly did the Parker 
bit, often very well; Nat did the Miles bit less well but neither of 
them was (or is) a slavish imitator. Both had distinct musical 
personalities; Cannonball’s sometimes led him into fulsome in- 
coherence, Nat's led him to exceed his technique. Their music was 
over-exposed and over-praised, but there is no doubt that they 
did a lot to pull small group jazz out of the rut into which hard 
‘bop and the West Coast Cool had led it. In retrospect, this is 
good, second rank stuff, marred at times by over-fast tempi and 
musical triviality (notice particularly Mance’s empty tinklings on 
If I love again), but played with warmth and enjoyment in the 
main. Cannonball's jazz requires sieving and | am not sure that 
bringing out whole sessions such as this is the best policy for re- 
issues. The cheap re-issue “Wow!” of a few years ago (FJL 107) 
drew from several sessions (including three of these, by the way: 
Our delight, What’s new and If | love again) and was the better 
for its variety. But it omitted Fu/ler bop man which is a cut above 
the Adderley’s average. All collections should contain a little 
jazz by the Adderleys; whether you choose to include this issue 
depends very much on what you have already. 
JOHN POSTGATE 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION: 
Nat Adderley (cnt); Julian Adderley (alt); Bobby Timmons (p); 
Sam Jones (bs); Louis Hayes (d) 

Jazz Workshop, San Francisco — October 18 

and 20, 1959 
This here :: Spontaneous combustion :: Hi-fly :: Yougot 
it :: Bohemia after dark 

Riverside 673 016 (37/6d.) 

THIS LP was first issued here some years ago on 

Riverside RLP 311. That it has worn reasonably 
well is mainly due to the leader’s sprightly alto solos and the 
sterling bass work by Sam Jones, whose big sound and steady beat 
keep the group moving. Nat Adderley isn't one of my favourite 
jazzmen and on a disc such as this, where he takes extended solos, 
his work lacks impact and continuity. True, he isn't afraid to blow 
out but he rarely develops his lines to any worthwhile conclusions. 
The cliches that abound in Bobby Timmons’s piano solos were 
amusing in the early-1960s but time hasn’t been too kind to them 
(curious how the best bop cliches seem to have worn better, even 
if only from the nostalgia point of view) and in fact the whole of 


Pie ie Get A Bee Wi WA 


This Here, with its souped up “‘soul”, is a bit of a drag. In general 
this is a pleasant enough record but one wonders why it was 
thought necessary to re-issue it. | can appreciate that Adderley 
is popular — he’s always enthusiastic if not original — but his fans 
will probably have the original release and newcomers to jazz will 
perhaps prefer a Blue Note style blowing session, i.e. with the 
soloists digging in more. The 1959 Adderley group had a slicker 
approach and | can’t see it being accepted with enthusiasm now. 
JIM BURNS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
SWEET AND HOT: 
Dick Sudhalter (cnt); Jim Shepherd (tbn, bs-sx); John R.T. Davies 
(tbn, c-mel, alt, bar); Alan Cooper (clt, bs-clt, c-mel); Henry 
Francis (p); Nevil Skrimshire (g); Mick Gilligan (bs); Johnny Arma- 
tage (d); Chris Ellis (vcl-1) 

London — c. late 1968 
Doin’ the new lowdown :: I’m aonemangirl-1 :: She’s funny 
that way :: There’s a rainbow ‘round my shoulder-1 :: Am1/ 
blue :: You’re the cream in my coffee-1 :: T’aint no sin-1 :: 
I’ve got a feeling |‘m falling :: Breakaway-1 :: Ain’t mis- 
behavin’-2 :: Reaching for someone-1 :: Louise 
2- p, g bs, d only on this track 

Regal SREG 2076 (22/9d.) 

THE PLAYING of the Anglo-American Alliance 
: falls between that of the bands who play past- 
iche 1920s style as a ‘humorous’ or commercial gimmick and that 
of the straight faced, serious jazz revivalists. They are a group of 
musicians, competent in the style they essay, who play music on 
the borderlines of 1920s hot dance music and jazz. They don’t 
guy the material in any way, nor do they miss the humour of 
either the music or their situation in playing it some forty years 
after the event. The group has no outstanding soloist, although 
the Bix-styled cornet of Dick Sudhalter falls pleasantly on the 
ear. The most idiomatic player is John R.T. Davies, who sounds 
utterly convincing. Not having read the personnel before playing 
the LP | was at once convinced by the drumming that a_ pretty 
distinguished addition had been made to the American contribu- 
tion to the Alliance. But the man responsible is that most swinging 
of British drummers, Johnny Armatage, late of Bruce Turner's 
Jump Band. Here he provides a good deal of the horsepower for 
a vintage model well and lovingly preserved. Unpretentious, pleasant 
entertainment music then, and superbly recorded. My only reser- 
vation concerns the vocals, but | suppose that this is a matter of 
taste. EDDIE LAMBERT 


JUKE BOY BONNER 
1'M GOING BACK TO THE COUNTRY: 
Weldon ‘Juke Boy’ Bonner (vcl, g, hea, d) 
Houston — December 20, 1967 
She turns me on :: Working with Juke Boy-1 :: Jumpin’ at the 
Zydeco-1 :: Stay off Lyons Avenue 
-1 no vocal on this track 
Houston — January 23, 1968 
Sad, sad sound :: Goin’ back to the country :: Hard luck :: 
Trying to be contented :: Life isa nightmare :: It’s time to 
make achange :: My blues :: -l’m getting tired 
Arhoolie F1036 (51/2d.) 
SINCE THE Storyville “Louisiana Blues’’ Ip 
which had one side devoted to mainly un- 
issued titles by him, Juke Boy Bonner has had a considerable 
following here. Partly this lies in his obscurity until recently, partly 
the appeal of the one-man band, partly in his youth which suggests 


that the blues is not in decline, and partly in the originality of his 
lyrics. Acknowledging all this one must evaluate Bonner on his own 
merits for what he contributes to the blues and | must admit to 
finding myself a shade cool over his work. He sounds very like 
other one-man bands — heavy on the beat and tied to the problem 
or flexibility of rhythm. His guitar work is reminiscent of Lightnin’ 
Hopkins when it is at its most interesting, as on /t’s time to make 

a change, and the harmonica work has bits of ‘forties harp playing 
without much that is original. Where Bonner really scores is in his 
writing of songs, which do have some pertinent lyrics: ‘Now I’m 
not really crazy about country living, and it’s really not my desire, 
but if | move back to the sticks | don’t have to worry about no 
sniper’s fire’, is at least highly topical. Time to make a change and 
Lyons Avenue among others have striking content, and Bonner’s 
diction is clear, so that the words are effective. He writes poems for 
Houston Negro papers which get published and in person is, | 
imagine, exciting to hear. On record the sameness of his rhythms 
and phrasing palls rather rapidly. PAUL OLIVER 


SANDY BROWN 
HAIR AT ITS HAIRIEST: 
Kenny Wheeler (tpt, fl-h); George Chisholm (tbn); Sandy Brown 
(clt); Johnny McLaughlin (g); Lennie Bush (bs); Bobby Orr (d) 
London — 1969 
Ain’tgot no :: Aquarius :: Black boys :: Easy to be hard :: 
Hair :: Underture (where do | go) :: Hare Krishna :: Where 
dol go :: Manchester England :: Air :: Electric blues :: Over- 
ture (where do | go) — A final word from Mr. G. Chisholm 
Fontana SFJL 921 (28/7d.) 
MUSICALS, musical films and ‘Reviews’, 
intimate or not, provided many of the ‘jazz 
standards’ of the music's first few decades. Since the Second 
World War almost every musical show has been ‘covered’ by 
jazz musicians: ‘My Fair Lady, ‘Guys And Dolls’, ‘Oklahoma’; 
name any of them and you will find that one, and sometimes as 
many as five, L.P.s of the show’s music was adapted to jazz by 
‘name’ jazz musicians. The surprising thing, | find, how little 
of the music has stuck. Those interminable L.P.s have disappeared 
mercifully; but how many of the themes have entered into the 
common currency of jazz? | find it difficult to think of any. 
‘Hair’ is an off-Broadway musical, now performing in London, 
which got into the papers because the cast takes off its.clothes 
at the end. (Otherwise, | gather, it is pretty innocuous by off- 
Broadway standards.) According to some middle-aged reviewers 
in the Sunday papers it also has some artistic merits but, having 
been bored rigid by a succession of musicals etc. in my youth, | 
am afraid it will take more than hair, pubic or other, to draw me 
to see it, therefore | can give you no impression of how well 
Sandy Brown and his friends have interpreted the music. Certain- 
ly there are times when they sound like any old pit orchestra, 
which must indicate verisimilitude. | can safely say, however, that 
the themes have as little for jazz as the rest: they are melodically, 
rhythmically and harmonically dull, and the amazing thing is 
that, like the good jazzmen they are, Wheeler and Chisholm manage 
to get in some very good solos. Brown, whose idiosyncratic clari- 
net playing | like very much, tries hard; McLoughlin tries-to-get-as- 
many-notes-into-the-last-line-as-he-possibly-can. Bush (on fender 
bass?) is a tower of strength, but really the most entertaining 
thing is the cover, which discloses a glowering, hirsute Sandy 
Brown, naked but for two sporrans, holding a wierd metal instri- 
ment of the clarinet family. If you have to hear the music of 
‘Hair’, perhaps this is the best way. JOHN POSTGATE 
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For many years Story- 
ville has presented the 
best of traditional jazz 
and blues. Now, after 
a mere three issues, 
Storyville Special, too, 
has established itself as 
the purveyor of the best 
of blues re-issues at a 
reasonable price. Our 
latest gem is: 


616 004 
LEADBELLY 
Goodnight Irene 


Previous wonders 
include: 

615 OO1 
LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS 
There’s Good 
Rockin’ Tonight 


616 002 
LOUISIANA 
PRISON BLUES 


616 003 
LEADBELLY 
In the evening when 
the sun goes down 


For a listing of recent LP issues, send s.a.e. to 
Roger Gilbert, Polydor Records Ltd., 
17/19 Stratford Place, London WIN OBL 


Distributed by 
POLYDOR RECORDS LTD. 
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DENNIS BUDIMIR 
SPRUNG FREE!: 
Dennis Budimir (g); Gary Peacock (bs); Bill Goodwin (d) 

Los Angeles — October, 1961 
The blues sprung free 
Bobby West (bs) replaces Peacock 

Los Angeles — 1963 
East of the sun :: Sultry serenade :: Blues by the bags 
(Obtainable from Revelation Records Inc., P.O. Box 65593, Los 
Angeles, California 90065, U.S. @ $5.95.) 

Revelation REV-8 

BUDIMIR has had other discs reviewed here: one 

from Revelation in July, 1968 and another, on 
the Jazz Workshop label, in the previous February. The music on 
the above LP is from the same dates as the former of these. 
Lang, Reinhardt and Christian are the only masters of jazz guitar, 
the rest, in comparison with the great flamenco, classical and blues 
players, making a poor use of the instrument's resources. Mean- 
while Budimir is like other Revelation jazzmen such as Clare Fischer 
or Gary Foster in the way his lines move feelingly through the 
chords, often finding the most interesting notes. There is a daring 
in the sheer length of some of his phrases, and while Bill Evans and 
Tristano have been here before, there are few jazz guitarists who 
are doing even this much. Budimir’s lyricism is unassertive and 
rather dry — unsweet, that is, not arid — but | would much rather 
listen to 38 minutes 20 seconds of this music than to even an odd 
20 seconds by champion bores like Barney Kessel. We could do 
with more variety to Budimir’s tone, | think, and, at times, more 
positive accentuation; certainly he is less overtly conscious of the 
beat than, say, Christian, but, as he owes something — not over- 
much — to Jim Hall, he works rather through melodic shapes and 
mixed time-values. The effect is charming, if occasionally a little 
too delicate, and though one must welcome the melodic invention 
and harmonic curiosity, it is all a bit too small-scale emotionally 
and musically. The later blues — a paraphrase on you-know-whose 
Groove, goes on too long and grows diffuse, but there is interplay 
with Peacock that is both sensitive and musically intelligent. Use- 
less to pretend West is comparable with Peacock or that the 
drumming is much use. MAX HARRISON 


CHICAGO SESSIONS, VOL.1 (1935-1941) 
LOUISIANA JOHNNY (vcl, g); unknown (bs) 
Chicago — January 8, 1935 
C-874-1 Cherry Hill Blues 
C-875-1 Razor cuttin’ man 
CHARLIE SPAND (vcl, p); poss. Big Bill Broonzy (g) 
Chicago — June 20, 1940° 
WC-3153-A Soon this morning No.2 
Chicago — June 27, 1940 
WC-3175-A Gone Mother Blues 
ALFRED FIELDS (vcl); possibly Joshua Altheimer (p); Big Bill 
Broonzy (g)7 Washboard Sam (wbd) 
Chicago — July 7, 1939 
WC-2644-A Money green 
WC-2645-A Mighty blue 
WC-2652-A Spongy baby 
WC-2653-A Step pepper stepper 
FRANK EDWARDS (vcl, hea); unknown g, bs, wbd 
Chicago — May 28, 1941 
C-3807-1 Sweet man blues 
C-3808-1 Three woman blues 
PETER CLEIGHTON (vel); Blind John Davis (p); unknown g 
Chicago — July 1, 1941 
C-3893-1 Roamin’ Gambler 
C-3894-1 Slick Man Blues 
C-3896-1 Something going on wrong 
Chicago — August 19, 1941 
C-3972-1 Confessin’ the Blues 
PERRY WESTON (vcl); unknown p;g 
Chicago — September 2, 1937 
C-1994-1 Border Blues 
C-1995-2 Night time is the Right Time 
Kokomo @ K-1005 (46/-) 


BEARING in mind the profusion of recordings 

made in Chicago during the ‘thirties it is sur- 
prising how few have been reissued, at any rate as collections. 
This particularly applies to the Chicago-based singers as distinct 
from those who were brought to Chicago from the south. Parti- 
cularly welcome therefore, this collection introduces some little- 
known singers. Louisiana Johnny, who as far as | can ascertain, 
was the composer of the standard recitative Policy Blues theme, 
is an extremely interesting singer lyrically. Both these blues are 
evidence of this, though the accompaniments are rather thinly 
recorded. This is not the case with Charlie Spand, whose piano on 
his classic Soon This Morning is quite superb. Gone Mother, though 
a more standard blues, is pretty fine with a heavy, solid solo 
passage. A typical Big Bill group sound works behind Alfred Fields 
with Broonzy himself in good form, filling out Fields's somewhat 
strained voice. The real bonus here is Altheimer whose piano is 
very well recorded. Frank Edwards is a tough singer and harp- 
player who was recorded in the post-war period and who would 
be well worth seeking; | like Sweet Man ver much indeed. | seem 
to be emphasising the cross-cultural influences this month, but in 
spite of a poor surface Peter Cleighton’s Roaming Gambler is none 
other than the old Virginia ballad, updated. His voice isn't to 
everyone's taste today, though nearly thirty years ago he was very 
popular and a strong influence on Sunnyland Slim. Perry Weston 
is not a remarkable singer but his words are interesting and the 
group plays some strong blues, again in the Broonzy accompaniment 
pattern, with a piano like Big Maceo. Don’t expect flawless surfaces 
on these records. But if you ignore the hisses, there’s much that 
is of interest here. PAUL OLIVER 


AL COHN & ZOOT SIMS 
YOU'N ME: 


Al Cohn, Zoot Sims (ten, clt-1); Mose Allison (p); Major Holley 
(bs, vel-2) Osie Johnson (d) New York City — June 1 to 3, 1960 


20110 The note 

20111 You'd be so nice to come home to 
20113 You’n me 

20114 On the Alamo 

20115 The opener 

20116 Angel eyes -1,2 

20117 Awful lonely 

20118 Love for sale 


A\| Cohn, Zoot Sims (ten) 
same session 
Improvisation for unaccompanied saxophones 
Mercury International SMWL 21030 (28/7d.) 
THIS RE-ISSUE returns one of the better LP.s 
by the Cohn-Sims duo to the lists. Cohn has 
the lighter tone and is on the right in stereo; Sims is the more 
intense. As Benny Green’s sleeve note points out, they have an 
almost telepathic ability to support each other, slipping from 
unison to counterpoint or harmony and back; | find it difficult to 
select the best numbers; familiar themes such as You’d be so 
nice to come home to or On the Alamo have the most immediate 
impact but with repeated playing felicities become apparent on 
other tracks. Cohn and Sims do not strike sparks off each other 
as, for example, Lockjaw Davis and Coleman Hawkins did on 
‘Night Hawk’ (Xtra 5038) but, if there are no peaks of inspira- 
tion, there are no troughs either, this is the sort of record one buys, 
plays for a while and returns to a few years later with delighted 
rediscovery. Mose Allison put himself in bad with some critics 
because of his singing; he is a good pianist for this sort of con- 
text, performing with notable swing on Love for sale; the rhythm 
is good, too. Angel eyes is a feature for Holley’s Slam Stewart 
routine, but it is very much better than that bald description 
would suggest (the clarinets play an entirely supporting role and 
someone joins in on second bass). The only dull track is the un- 
accompanied saxophone duet, which is quite trivial; perhaps | 
was wrong to say there are no troughs, because this is one. But it 
is at the end of side 2, and is short; you need not play it often 
and the rest of the record is worth it. JOHN POSTGATE 
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MILES DAVIS 
FILLES DE KILIMANJARO: 
Miles Davis (tpt); Wayne Shorter (ten); Herbie Hancock (el-p); Ron 
Carter (bs-1, el-bs-2); Tony Williams (d) 

New York City — summer 1968 
Frelon brun (Brown hornet)-1 :: Tout de suite-2 :: Filles de 
Kilimanjaro (Girls of Kilimanjaro)-2 
Chick Corea (el-p); Dave Holland (bs-1, el-bs-2) replace Hancock 
and Carter 

New York City — late 1968 
Petits machins (Little stuff)-2 :: Mademoiselle Mabry (Miss 
Mabry}-1 


THIS IS the first whole album of themes credited 

to Miles himself since “Kind Of Blues” (though, 
even there, Blue in green is apparently by Bill Evans) and similarly 
it explores in depth a trend already noted in the group’s previous 
work, in this case towards the use of what's misleadingly called 
“pop rhythm”. In reality, this is only part of a trend towards rhy- 
thmic counterpoint and subdivision which has been implicit since 
Tony Williams joined the group — listen again to ‘Seven Steps To 
Heaven” and “Miles In Europe’ — and furthermore the approach 
is quite different from pop-music, despite some common deriva- 
tions (for instance, Fre/on has the Latin 8-to-the-bar feel which has 
been absorbed into pop, Tout might be compared to a Country- 
and-Western waltz, and the title-track has something of a calypso 
flavour). Harmonically and melodically, the excellent solo work 
on top of these rhythms is strictly uncompromising, and the in- 
jection of a very occasional Ray Charles phrase on the intelligently- 
used electric piano only serves as an amusing and deliberately out- 
of-place quotation. It should be emphasized that this is a rare 
example of jazzmen being genuinely influenced by an aspect of 
pop-music rather than trying to play it, and of the 56 minutes 
playing-time, | must make special mention of the 16-minute 
Mademoiselle: this is a kind of follow-up to Nefertiti, with Corea 
and Holland using the same accompaniment for each 18-bar 
chorus, while soloists and drums play around them implying a slow 
12/8 rhythm which is never stated as such. If you have any reser- 
vations about the descriptions above, then hear the music before 
buying; if not, just buy — | have reservations myself, but | love it. 

BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


CBS S(@ M)63551 (37/6d.) 


EAST COAST BLUES 1926 - 1935 
WILLIE WALKER (vcl, g) unknown g; vel-1 
Atlanta — December 6, 1930 
151063 Dupreee Blues -7 
151065-2 South Carolina Rag 
BLIND ARTHUR (qg) 
Chicago — c. October 1929 
21460-2 Blind Arthur’s Breakdown 
WILLIAM MOORE (vcl, g) 
Chicago — c. January, 1928 
20315-2 Barbershop Rag 
20324-1  Raggin’ the Blues 
CARL MARTIN (vcl, g) 
Chicago — July 27, 1935 
91427-1 Crow Jane 
91428-1 Old Time Blues 
TARTER AND GAY: Stephen Tarter (vcl, g); Harry Gay (vcl, g) 
Bristol, Tenn. — November 2, 1928 
47279 Brownie Blues 
47280 Unknown blues 
BO WEAVIL JACKSON (vcl, g) 
Chicago — c. September, 1926 
2675-3 Pistol Blues 
BAY LESS ROSE (vcl, g) 
Richmond, Ind. — June 7, 1930 
16733 Black Dog Blues 
16735 Original Blues 
GEORGE WILSON (g) AND JIMMY HINTON (hca, bellboard, 
whbd, kazoo-1) 
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Long Island City — c. December 1928 
Myrtle Avenue Stompe 
D.C. Rag - 1 
| aes @ L- 1013 


317-A 
318 


YAZOO'S policy of compiling records of fairly 

closely related material while branching out into 
other areas of blues than those covered by the earlier Origin issues 
is an enlightened one. Certainly we are reaping the benefit of this, 
and probably never more so than with this collection of East 
Coast recordings (the term ‘East Coast’’ refers to Georgia, the 
Carolinas and the eastern seaboard states of the South and Border 
region). Little is known about most of these singers, partly because 
research has been seldom undertaken in the east. That much re- 
markable music may have been overlooked is evident; that it is 
probably almost too late to do much about it is also a gloomy 


possibility. | have heard rumours that Willie Walker has been located; 


if so, let's pray he’s still playing like he did on South Carolina Rag! 
His accompaniment to the clear singing is delightful, but then, so 

is much of the music here: Blind Arthur (Blind Blake) for instance, 
whose Breakdown is a marvellous virtuoso piece while being extra- 
ordinarily well recorded for Paramount. The light voices of some 
of the singers admittedly lack a certain quality — Tarter and Gay 
are mediocre blues singers but very nice,almost Spanish-styled. 
guitarists. Bo Weavil Jackson, who appears on Roots as a Mississippi 
man, jumps a state or two, but wherever he came from Pisto/ Blues 
is a strange item with its shrill, strained singing and surprisingly 
ordinary guitar. It is on the Crow Jane theme and in view of its 
East Coast popularity, appropriate in this context. A picture of a 
coloured guitarist accompanies a Bo Weavil Jackson advert and = 
presumably means he was Negro; Bayless Rose is puzzingly “white 
in character (his Jamestown Exhibition was included on Old- 
Timey LP 101) but his Black Dog is a fine piece of fast picking. 
Chicken Wilson and Skeeter Hinton assert themselves with lively 
breakdowns by no means unlike the Spooney Five. This similarity 
to the white traditions may disturb a few purists; for others it 
should provoke some debate, as well as enlarge the horizons of 

the music. PAUL OLIVER 


ELLINGTONIANS 
REX STEWART'S BIG EIGHT: 
Rex Stewart (cnt); Lawrence Brown (tbn); Tab Smith (alt); Harry 
Carney (bar, bs-clt); Johnny Guarnieri (p); Brick Fleagle (g); Sid 
Weiss (bs); Cozy Cole (d) 

New York City — June 5, 1944 


RX1-2 I’m true to you 
RX2 The little goose 
RX3 Zaza 

RX4 Swamp mist 


BILLY TAYLOR’S BIG EIGHT: 
Emmett Berry (tpt); Vernon Brown (tbn); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Harry Carney (bar, bs-clt); Johnny Guarnieri (p); Brick Fleagle (g); 
Billy Taylor (bs); Cozy Cole (d) 

New York City — August 1, 1944 
Carney-val in rhythm 
Night wind 
Passin’ me by 
BARNEY BIGARD QUINTET: 
Joe Thomas (tpt); Barney Bigard (cit); Johnny Guarnieri (p); Billy 
Taylor (bs); Cozy Cole (d) 

New York City — February 5, 1945 


CC2 
cCc4 


HL82 Rose room 
HL83 Bojangles 
HL84 Coquette 
HL85 Borobudor 


ALTHOUGH there are twelve titles listed on the 

sleeve and labels of this release in fact only 
eleven appear, Carney-val in rhythm being used on two tracks with 
the fourth title from the Billy Taylor session, Sam-pan, missing. |t 
is noticeable that the recording of the duplicated item is superior 


Mercury SMWL 21023 (28/7d.) 


on the second side, where a shorter playing time allows less crowding 


of the grooves. The recording quality overall is very good — it is 
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becoming obvious that good pressings can be made in stereo of pre- 
microgroove materal (although of course without any genuine 
stereo effect) providing that they are not ‘enhanced’. 

Despite the album title and the number of Ellington sidemen pre- 
sent this music is typical small group jazz of the period with Ducal 
overtones coming from the sound of the soloists rather than any 
use of Ellington style or method. The band choruses are rather 
ordinary on the first two dates, but all the soloists are heard to good 
effect. Rex contributes some fierce, driving solos on his session 
where the level of solo playing is well maintained by Brown, Smith, 
Carney and Guarnieri. Of the three titles from the Taylor session 
two, Night wind (alias Finesse) and Passin’ me by, are slow ballad- 
like performances with Hodges’s alto well to the fore, while 
Carney-val has solos by Berry, Brown, Carney and Guarnieri. 

These two dates are of above average quality in their field, but the 
Bigard sessions is a minor classic of its period. Barney plays with 
more involvement here than on most recordings of the mid- 

forties and the clarinet on his Rose room show-case is fine up to 
the Artie Shaw type ending. The group achieve a nice unity of style 
on both Duke's Bojangles, which is beautifully transposed into 
small group terms, and Coquette with Thomas and Guarnieri con- 
tributing excellent solos. The moody Borobudor, like Bojangles 
released here for the first time,has lots of mellow clarinet and an 

all too short Joe Thomas passage. On all sessions the rhythm sec- 
tions are excellent and that fine jazz musician Johnny Guarnieri 

is heard to particularly good effect on the Bigard date. His work 

on Bojangles, where the highest standards of comparison are in 
order, is quite superb and | would place his playing on this 

session, along with that on the Keynote Lester Young Quartet 
date, as among the finest examples of small band jazz piano on 
record. The present LP, well engineered and produced apart from 
the Carney-val duplication, is an essential one for any collector 
concerned with this kind of jazz. EDDIE LAMBERT 


CLARE FISCHER 
ONE TO GET READY, FOUR TO GO!: 
— Foster (ten) ; Clare Fischer (p); Bobby West (bs); Jim Keltner 
d 


Los Angeles — November 2, 1963 
Lover man :: Free ways 
Clare Fischer (p) 

Los Angeles — March, 1964 


In memoriam :: JFK and RFK :: You stepped out of adream :: 
Lover man 

Los Angeles — Spring, 1965 
Liz Anne 


(Obtainable from Revelation Records Inc., P.O. Box 65593, Los 
Angeles, California 90065, U.S.A. @ $5.95.) 

Revelation REV-6 

THE FAIRLY broad terms of reference of Fis- 

cher’s jazz are one of its attractions. When re- 
viewing an earlier LP of his in Jazz Monthly for November, 1967 
Michael James noted Tristano, Powell and Tatum as being among 
his influences, and to these we might add Konitz and, in the case 
of his orchestral writing,Ellington. But these have all been intelli- 
gently assimilated and never disrupt the personal quality of his 
style. Fischer's musical responsiveness to others is very apparent 
in the ensemble performances, yet throughout the playing is re- 
laxed and informal — perhaps too much so, as on other Revela- 
tion discs, but the absence of any striving for effect is refreshing. 
Both quartet items come from a casual Sunday afternoon get- 
together at Fischer's home and Free ways interestingly refers 
back to Tristano’s /ntuition rather than to Ornette Coleman. 
Despite all that has happened since, however, this sounds more 
inconclusive than that 1949 classic and | doubt if the musicians 
would dispute that they were here still thinking in terms of chord 
sequences if not actually playing on them; certainly there is no 
question of atonality. Foster had a Revelation LP under his own 
name reviewed in J./V. last January and his work, both on Free 
and Lover man, is full of the same long, quite graceul lines. 
Liz Anne is marked by a similar gentle, sunny lyricism, while 
You stepped out of a dream is a bit more hectic, and if Fischer's 
touch is less sensitive at this faster tempo he remains unob- 
trusively inventive. On the quartet version of Lover man this 


lyricism is more positive, more thrusting, yet the solo piano read- 
ing — in which he does some nice things with the harmonies — is 
a more finished statement. Bass and drums are simple, without 
much distinction, and not well recorded. MAX HARRISON 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
JAMBO CARIBE: 
Dizzy Gillespie (tpt, vcl-2); James Moody (ten, fl); Kenny Barron 
(p, bs); Chris White (g, bs, vel-1); Rudy Collins (d); Kansas Fields 
(perc) 

Chicago — November 4 to 6, 1964 
Fiesta Mojo :: Barbados Carnival-1 :: Jambo-2 :: Trinidad 
Hello :: Poor Joe -2 :: And then she stopped :: Don’t try to 
keep up with the Joneses -2 :: Trinidad, goodbye 

Mercury International SMWL 21024 (28/7d.) 

OCCASIONALLY time softens one’s view of 

issues which made a poor impression on first 
appearance but, with this one, | find myself in complete agree- 
ment with the perceptive and far-sighted reviewer who panned it 
here (as Limelight LML 4004) in November, 1965. Gillespie 
and his colleagues adopt West Indian accents and contrive to 
sound pretty dull; even on their instruments there are long stretches 
when once can be forgiven for forgetting that jazzmen are play- 
ing. There is a joke with a speeded up tape at the end of Don’t 
try to keep up with the Joneses which is quite funny; some in- 
strumental parts have been added to that number since the 
original issue (unless, perish the thought the p and f-s reviewer 
above had another of his celebrated aberrations). Trinidad, good- 
bye, with some relief, dispenses with calypso and is just a long, 
undistinguished piece of hard bop; Kansas Fields receives no vocal 
attribution this time not even as ‘Ann Field”. JOHN POSTGATE 


BUDDY BOY HAWKINS AND HIS BUDDIES 
BUDDY BOY HAWKINS (vcl, g) 
Chicago — c. April 1927 


4416-2 Number three blues 
4420-2 Snatch it back blues 

Chicago — c. September, 1927 
20029-3 = Raggin’ the Blues 


WALTER HAWKINS (vcl, g, possibly kazoo -1); unknown comments 
-2 
Richmond, Ind. — June 14, 1929 


15212 A Rag Blues 

15213 How Come Mama Blues (Beedle Bum Blues) 
15218 Snatch it and Grab it -2 

15219 V oice Throwin’ Blues 


WILL DAY (vcl); unknown clt; g 
New Orleans — April 25, 1928 
146186-2 Central Avenue Blues 
TEXAS ALEXANDER (vcl) acc unknown g 
Fort Worth — September 30, 1934 
FW-1138 Easy Rider Blues 
WILLIE REED (vcl, g) 
Dallas — December 8, 1928 
147601-1 Texas Blues 
LITTLE HAT JONES (vel, g) 
San Antonio — June 21, 1929 
402698-A Rolled From Side to Side Blues 
402699-A Hurry Blues 
“FUNNY PAPER” SMITH — THE HOWLING WOLF (vcl, g) 
Chicago — July 1931 


VO-167 Fool's Blues 


BLIND PERCY AND HIS BLIND BAND: 
Blind Percy (vel); unknown vin; g 

1928 

Coal River Blues 

Yazoo ® L-1010 

THERE'S really no relationship between Buddy 

Boy Hawkins and the “Buddies” listed here, un- 
less the fact that Hawkins is supposed to have come from Blythe- 
ville, Arkansas and the others come from Texas is an obscure link. 
The notes to this Ip are totally devoted to Hawkins. By Jerome 
Epstein, who is, | understand, mainly interested in classical guitar, 
they give detailed analyses of his seven tunes and present him as a 


musician “unique in country blues”. | agree that his contrapuntal 
accompaniments are original and that his “dissonant harmonies” are 
of great interest, but much of the argument is sheer windbaggery. 
Nearly a column is devoted to Snatch /t without the writer apparent- 
ly being aware that its form is a standard vaudeville routine, one 
close to Newbern’s Nobody Knows. |s his use of the german sixth 
Eb7 chord “unique in country blues”? | doubt it. It appears again 
in How Come Mama — which is in fact, the old standard How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do. There's some fine guitar rag 
playing on several items, but the blues of the kind on Roots RL- 
319 is represented by Number Three Blues and A Rag, beautiful 
items of haunting quality. Voice Throwing is hardly an “amazing 
vocal trick” being apparently sung at times through a kazoo; the 
theme, unnoted, is Hesitating Blues. 
Other tracks in this collection add to our appreciation of Texas 
traditions, particularly with Little Hat Jones's surging guitar and 
melancholy voice, Funny Paper Smith's poetic and very original 
words, and the splended fast blues by Willie Reed. I’m not sure 
that the Blind Percy band is doing there; is there any evidence 
that it is a Texas group? | believe that some link with Six Cylinder 
Smith has been suggested — anyway, a fine, lowdown string band. 
PAUL OLIVER 


ART HODES & TRUCK PARHAM 
PLAIN OLD BLUES: 
Art Hodes (p); Truck Parham (bs) 

Chicago — c. early 1960s 
Washboard blues :: How long, how long blues :: Mister blues :: 
The chimes blues :: Pinetop’s blues :: By A andT :: Callto 
attention :: Randolph Street shuffle :: Basin Street blues :: 
Snowy morning blues :: Royal Garden blues :: Buddy Bolden 
blues 


ART HODES, who made his reputation among 

jazz lovers in the forties by playing a few middle- 
register tremolos on difficult-to-obtain records, comes over better 
than | had feared. |, too, at first accepted him as The Great White 
Blues Pianist, but doubts began to dawn as the old tremolo 
appeared again and again in his earlier work (1 am happy to re- 
port that it is entirely absent from this more recent L.P; how 
recent it is | do not know — it could be quite new because it is 
not in Jepsen). Helped by Parham, he goes through a programme of 
blues and near-blues, neither virtuoso performances nor (as can so 
easily happen) parodies. | can imagine listeners unfamiliar with the 
infinite variety of the blues in jazz finding, in this record, evidence 
that the piano blues is as limited melodically and rhythmically as 
the vocal blues. It is not, but | guess that readers of this magazine 
will know that already and will take this record on its own terms: 
a pleasant, unpretentious issue by a musician who has narrowed 
his musical horizons to match a small but real talent. Strongly 
recommended to budding blues pianists, but others will need a 
fair element of nostalgia to keep them from finding the old blues 
a mite too plain. JOHN POSTGATE 


INDO-BRITISH ENSEMBLE 
CURRIED JAZZ: 
Dev Kumar (sitar); Chris Karen (tabla) ; Sitara (tamboura); Kenny 
Wheeler (fl-h); Ray Swinfield (fl); Jeff Clyne (bs); Bill Eyden (d) 
London — 1969 
Yaman (The Colonel’s Lady) :: Lalit (Meeting of the Twain) 
Leon Calvert (tpt, fl-h); Art Morgan (d); replace Wheeler and 
Eyden 


| Mercury International SMWL 21029 (28/7d.) 


London — 1969 
Bhimpalazi (Look ing Eastward to the Blues) :: Pahari (University 
Raga) 


I'M NOT too familiar with the techniques of 

Indian music but | do like listening to it. Music 
after all, is a sound — if it sounds right it is right — and Indian 
music sounds right to me. Having said that I'll admit I've been 
dubious about attempts to blend it with jazz. Both forms have 
improvisation in common but the rhythmic basis differs a great 
deal, and the average jazzman’s soloing relies on a chord sequence 
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| Music For Pleasure MFP 1307 (14/6d.) 


chris barber's 
band 


‘Battersea Rain Dance’ 
608 009 


john mclaughlin 
‘Extrapolation’ 
608 007 


john stevens 
spontaneous 


music ensemble 
608 008 
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of melody and a set rhythmic pattern. The comparative complexi- 
ties of Indian music often precludes a successful synthesis of the 
two, Or so it seems to me. 

Of course there’s no reason why an arranger can’t take elements 
of both styles and shape them into something highly listenable. 
This is what has happened here. I’m not qualified to comment on 
the Indian music used, i.e. how authentic it is, but the jazz solos 
are quite straightforward and the jazz rhythm men do not move 
far outside the normal structure. 

But so what if the music isn’t authentic? What if it is a slightly 
watered down hybrid? It sounds right. Pahari is a beautiful track, 
with Leon Calvert's muted trumpet (the sound is better suited to 
these surroundings than that of the flugelhorn) blending with the 
flute on one of the most attractive themes | ’ve heard for a long 
time. I'm disappointed that, at the time of writing, none of the 
jazz programmes have featured this item, though a review of re- 
cent recordings of Indian music on the Third Programme managed 
to work in an extract from it. 

At times the music does sound like something from an imaginative 
film score — Victor Graham!s comment “‘I just wanted everyone to 
blow some happy exotic music” sums it up — but it deserves a 
wide hearing, especially Pahari. JIM BURNS 


JOHN JACKSON 
VOLUME 2: 
John Jackson (vel, g or bj -1) 

Fairfax, Virginia — 1968 
Bear Cat Blues :: Death of Blind Boy Fuller :: Reuben :: Rocks 
and Gravel :: You left me-1 :: Going Down the Road Feeling 
Bad :: Police Dog Blues :: Don‘tlet your deal Go Down ;: Mule- 
skinner Blues :: Near the Cross :: Going up North -1 :: Lady 
down My Old Guitar 

Arhoolie ® F 1035 (51/2d.) 

[ois entertainer needs encouragement to prac- 

tice his guitar playing’ wrote John Fahey in The 
Little Sandy Review (vol 2/3) when reviewing “John Jackson, Vol.1” 
He also commented on Chris Strachwitz's “characteristic lack of 
taste’ more than once, by which he meant that Jackson's recorded 
repertoire included a number of items taken from recordings and 
others which were outside the normal Negro singer's range. With 
his first view | could fully concur, with his second | totally dis- 
agreed. In the intervening time John Jackson has had time to work 
up his guitar playing to its old standard, and happily his choice of 
tune retains its previous catholicity. As Poliee Dog or the brilliant 
Bear Cat amply demonstrate, Jackson is a beautiful guitarist now, 
and his playing has none of the slight fluffs that a certain rustiness 
somewhat marred his earlier record. Ironically, his playing of 
Lay Down My Old Guitar was compared with Fahey’s own. ‘John 
who?’ said Jackson. 
Mulesk inner Blues is a fine testimony to the influence of Jimmie 
Rodgers which so many older singers acknowledge, while Going 
Down the Road and Reuben (the old 900 Miles theme) illustrate 
the Negro-white exchange and should recommend themselves to 
Tony Russell who is doing work on this over neglected subject. 
You Left Me and North have Jackson playing blues on banjo, 
moderately successfully, though emphasising that the instrument 
is curiously inappropriate to the blues; on the other hand the slide 
guitar of Near The Cross is fine. John Jackson is settled, amiable, 
married to a white wife, and fits few of the stereotypes of the 
blues singer. Which is another reason for getting this very inter- 
esting record. PAUL OLIVER 


JAMBALAYA ON THE BAYOU, VOLUME 2 
LIGHTNIN’ SLIM \vcl, g); Wild Bill Phillips (hea); Diggy Do (d) 
Crowley, La. — 1954 
Bad luck 
Rock me Mama 
SCHOOLBOY CLEVE (Cleve White) (vcl, hea); Lightnin’ Slim 
(g); unknown d 
Crowley, La — 1954 
529 She’s gone 
POLKA-DOT SLIM (vcl, hea); unknown g; 2nd g; d 
unknown location — 1962/3 
165-1199 Ain’t broke, ain’t hungry 


MULE THOMAS (vel, g); unknown hca 
Shreveport, La. — 1958 
736 Blow my baby back home 
CLIFTON CHENIER (vcl, accordian); Lionel Prevo, B.G. Jones 
(sax); James Jones (p); Phillip Walker (g); Candy (bs); Wilson 
Semien (d) 
Crowley, La — 1961 
Z-7453 Goodbye baby 
Clifton Chenier (vcl, accordian) acc unknown p; bs; d 
Pasadena, California — 1966 
CG2 La Coeur de la Louisianna 
KATIE WEBSTER AND ASHTON CONROY (Ashton Savoy): 
Ashton Savoy (vcl, g); Katie Webster (ycl-1, p); Little Brother 
Griffin (d) 
Crowley, La — 1958 
K1 Baby, baby-1 
K2 ! want you to love me 
JIMMY ANDERSON (vcl, hca) AND HIS JOY JUMPERS: 
Al Foreman, Bobby McBride (g) Austin Broussard (d) 
Crowley, La. — 1962 
Z-7494 ! wanna boogie 
Z-7495 Angel please 
DONNIE JACOBS (vcl, g); Jerry Devillier (hea); unknown g; d 
Ville Platte, La — 1966 
J30X /f you want good lovin’ 
ROCKIN’ SIDNEY (vcl, g) AND HIS ALL STARTS: George 
Lewis (hca); Katie Webster (p); Sherman Webster (bs); Roger 
Semion (d) 
Ville Platte, La — 1964 
J7330 You don’t have to go 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON (vcl, hca); unknown p; 2 g; d 
Shreveport La — 1966 
Mailman, Mailman 
Flyright @ LP 3503 (45/-) 
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PRIMARILY the inspiration of John Broven, 

Flyright is a specialist label which issues 
modern blues of unusual rarity. This collection, issued with the 
help of Robin Godsen and Mike Leadbitter, concentrates on blues 
from Louisiana. The recording details above, incidentally, are 
drawn mainly from the Leadbitter-Slaven B/ues Records 1943-1966 
which is particularly strong on Louisiana recordings, an Outcome 
of Mike’s field research. The record come from obscure labels 
like Ram, Jin, Zynn, Instant and So on, and in several cases the 
singers made only one record: Polka-Dot Slim, Schoolboy Cleve, 
Donnie Jacobs, Mule Thomas among them. Several have the heavy, 
“down-home” sound of piano and drums with harmonica cutting 
across their ground-bass, and thick-voiced singing. Lightnin’ Slim's 
Bad Luck sets this pattern; his first record, it is a splendidly low- 
down-and-funny-blues (“If it wasn't for bad luck, Lightnin’ 
wouldn't have no luck at all’). Polka Dot Slim's Broke is very 
much in the same vein, as indeed is the Cleve. But Mule Thomas's 
Blow is an unusual, fast blues song with rippling guitar and very 
good harp, and Clifton Chenier brings the zydeco inflection to the 
local blues strain. Ashton Savoy’s vocal on / want you is uncertain 
but Katie Webster's piano rolls along nicely; She shares the vocal 
on a vaudeville routine to blues backing number Baby Baby. Jimmy 
Anderson’s imitations of Jimmy Reed are so successful as to totally 
eclipse any individuality he might have. Donnie Jacobs is a farm 
hand — his item is a country juke dance. Rockin’ Sidney’s is 
standard Louisiana blues and the “Sonny Boy William” (yet 
another with this name) is in similar vein. A good cross-section of 
fairly recent recordings from a region where the blues is still a 
living music. PAUL OLIVER 


BARRY MARTYN 
ON TOUR — BARRY MARTYN BAND: 
Clive Wilson (tpt) Frank Naundorf (tbn); Dick Douthwaite (clt, alt); 
Jon Marks (p); Brian Turnock (bs); Barry Martyn (d) 

London — c. 1969 
Red man blues :: Lazybones :: The highway is a happy way :: 
God will take care of you :: Milenburg joys :: Mobile stomp :: 
Eb blues :: High society :: Dardanella 

Swift @ 4 (39/5d.) 


BARRY MARTYN’S bands have always played 

in the contemporary New Orleans style with an 
authority and swing rare in any field of British jazz. His current 
group, heard on his album, features superb drumming from the 
leader, loose, swinging and well conceived lead trumpet from Clive 
Wilson, adequate trombone and bass playing, and work from the 
clarinet and piano remarkable for its rhythmic squareness and 
lack of swing. The piano/clarinet duets in Red man blues and 
Dardanella effectively halve the rhythmic momentum. Dick 
Douthwaite’s studious approach, allied to his tone and vibrato, 
at times give an impression of a mediocre New Orleans veteran in 
advanced senility. When he switches to alto he seems to liven up 
considerably, although his sense of pitch on this instrument is 
questionable even by the very wide standards prevailing in these 
circles. But both Douthwaite and the pianist do play as band 
musicians and the whole group play with a fine cohesion, and the 
whole is, perhaps fortunately, a good deal more than a sum of its 
parts. There are the usual lapses into the maudlin and the senti- 
mental sanctity of the New Orleans hymns — why Martyn choses 
to ignore the example of the real masters of New Orleans jazz 
(e.g. Morton, Oliver, Bechet, Bunk) is a mystery. Here though, 
despite certain reservations, is a contemporary group which plays 
hot jazz as a band with a success which is wholly admirable. One 
looks forward to their aloum of Armand Piron compositions 
with considerable interest. Certainly Piron’s Red man blues is a 
piece well worth reviving and constitutes a highspot in this 
enjoyable album, EDDIE LAMBERT 


ANTHONY ORTEGA 
PERMUTATIONS: 
Anthony Ortega (alt); Chuck Domanico (bs) 

Los Angeles — October 15, 1966 
| love you 
Ortega out 

same date 
Pizzicato :: Arco 
Anthony Ortega (alt); Bobby West (bs); Bill Goodwin (d) 

Los Angeles — January 14, 1967 
My buddy :: G,thekey :: ‘Tis autumn 
(Obtainable from Revelation Records Inc., P.O. Box 65593, Los 
Angeles, California 90065, U.S.A. @ $5.95.) 

Revelation RE V-7 

| LIKE THE Budimir and Fischer discs reviewed 

on other pages, the above LP is a further instal- 
ment of Jon Horwich’s and John William Hardy's praiseworthy 
documentation of the Los Angeles jazz underground. This move- 
ment has been in existence over many years — for a survey of ita 
decade ago see Kenneth Hume's article in the Summer, 1959 issue 
of Jazz quarterly — and, remembering Ornette Coleman was once 
part of that scene, one can only regret Revelation did not begin 
operations sooner. 
The sleeve is vague on dates and personnel details so the above 
heading has been deduced from more positive information supplied 
with Ortega’s previous record, discussed in Jazz Monthly May, 
1968. Details of Ortega’s background and recent experience are 
given in that review, and, as noted there, while no direct trace 
of his early Parker influence survives, he Maintains a balance bet- 
between old and new which, understandably, younger players 
have found hard to bring off even then they have wanted to. Yet 
this is largely because Ortega’s work has little strong character 
of its own. G, the key begins as sensitive musing which gradually, 
and attractively, gains more backbone while “7/s autumn is 
fairly positive from the start, but part of the trouble is that he 
needs firmer rhythmic support. / /ove you is superior, and 
Ortega achieves quite varied expression, his aptly diversified 
phrases being thrown tellingly against Domanico’s responsive 
but well-founded lines, This bassist is the finest musician here, and 
both Pizzicato and Arco — played as you might expect — are very 
inventive musically and in terms of the instrument's resources. 
Domanico is less aggressive in his ensemble than in his solo work 
yet West suffers in the unavoidable comparison with him for, like 
Goodwin, he is no better here than on the Budimir LP reviewed 
above, MAX HARRISON 
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PIANO BLUES 
CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON (p, vel) 
127 Policy blues 
128 | don’t know 
Chicago - December 1943 
BLIND ROOSEVELT GRAVES (vcl, g) acc unidentified (cnt); 
Will Ezell (p) 
Richmond, Indiana - September 20, 1929 
15641-A Bustin’ the jug 
15642 Crazy ‘bout my baby 
SHORTY BOB PARKER (vcl, probably p), probably Kid Prince 
Moore (g) 
New York City - June 6, 1938 
64062-A  Rainand snow 
64063-A So cold in China 
LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY (p) 
New Orleans - October 16, 1936 
02656-1 _—‘ Farish Street jive 
SPRINGBACK JAMES (p, vel); unknown (g-1) 
Chicago - May 15, 1935 
90000-A  Stingaree Mama blues 
90013-A Texas heifer blues-1 
MISSISSIPPI JOOK BAND 
Cooney Vaughan (p); Roosevelt Graves (g); Uaroy Graves (wbd) 
Hattiesburg, Miss. - July 1936 
HAT-140 Skippy whippy 
HAT-141 Dangerous woman 
LEE BROWN (vcl); Sam Price (p); Unknown (g); (d) 
New York City - March 24, 1939 
65272-A Jeff Davis Highway 
65271-A Down by the Mand O 
PINETOP (Aaron Sparks) (p) AVD LINDBERG (Marion Sparks) 
(vel) 
Atlanta - February 25, 1932 
East Chicago Blues 
Matchbox @ SDR-146 (41/-) 


71623-1 


‘WWE HAVE attempted to illustrate some of the 

varied roles the piano played on early records” 
states the sleeve note writer on this LP. The idea is a good one, 
though almost impossible of realisation in depth on a single release 
and what we are offered is a fairly eclectic anthology. 
Lofton, my favourite blues pianist, plays beautifully on his two 
tracks but in this instance the piano is subordinate to the casual, 
inconsequential, but engaging vocals. Graves sings in a jivy manner 
on Crazy and Bustin’, two skiffle type performances that have 
good passages from Ezell and adequate ones from a cornet player. 
On the Parker tracks the guitar takes precedence over the piano, 
the vocals being agreeable if unremarkable, though the lyrics of 
So cold are interesting. Side one concludes with Montgomery’s 
superb solo Farish Street, a marvellously cohesive performance 
that contains more than a hint of ragtime influences. 
The piano does not take a major role on James's Texas though it 
is more forward on Stingaree, both offering reasonable vocals in a 
somewhat routine manner. The Mississippi Jook Band tracks are 
excellent light-hearted examples of the skiffle idiom with first 
rate piano work from Vaughan, while on Brown's Down and Jeff 
Davis the high pitched vocals are typical of the singer, Price's 
backing work being good though his solo on Down—a nice one 
incidentally— is not altogether characteristic of his playing at the 
time. East Chicago has an urgent, almost strained vocal and first 
rate piano playing with the use of some Yancey-like figures. 
Some of the tracks here represent facets of the blues that ‘snot 
much in favour these days, and it is pleasant to find the LP com- 
piler showing such independence of fashion in preparing this 
enterprising release. Recording is clear with a fair amount of sur- 
face noise from the dubbed originals, playing time 43 minutes. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 
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BUD POWELL 
BLUES FOR BOUFFEMONT: 
Bud Powell (p); Michel Gaudry (bs); Art Taylor (d) 
Paris — August 1964 
In the mood for a classic :: Like someone in love 
con Francis :: Relaxin’ at Camarillo :: Blues for Bouffemont :: 
Little Willie leaps _:: My old flame :: Moose the Mooch 
Fontana SFJL 901 (28/7d.) 


:: Una noche 


BUD POWELL’S work has always interested me 

and even those records on which he’s fallen below 
his own high standards have seemed to be more valuable than the 
churned out cliches of the current ‘names’. Of course one could 
say that Powell uses cliches galore and not always new ones at 
that — his solos on this LP, which stems from his last session in 
France, are full of bop-era phrases and mannerisms; — but, like 
Dexter Gordon with his quotes from popular songs, Powell spices 
his own ideas with the catchy inserts and makes the whole some- 
thing instantly recognisable as his own. 
It’s unfair to pin labels on a giant like Powell but be-bop lived in 
his solos. Looking through a Powell discography one is struck by 
the fact that he carried on using the classic bop themes as vehicles 
for his ideas — Camarillo, Little Willie Leaps and Moose the Mooch 
have immediate connotations with the late-1940s and Charlie 
Parker, and Una noche con Francis (which sounds familiar, though 
| can’t place it) is boppish — and the emotional intensity in his 
work was typical of the best of the era. In his final years he became 
less frenetic, but one can still hear the driving urge breaking 
through. The fast Little Willie Leaps is particularly impressive. 
Blues for Bouffemont — the title refers to the nursing home where 
Powell recovered his health after being struck down by tuber- 
colosis — is that rare item in the Powell repertoire, a slow blues. 
It's a moving performance and has some sombre playing by the 
pianist. Like Someone In Love has a treacly introduction and coda 
meant (I hope) as a parody of the florid cocktail-bar piano style, 
and My Old Flame shows up the Tatum influences in Bud's style. 
| don’t think he uses dissonances in as effective manner as on his 
earlier discs but it’s still an impressive solo. 
This is one of the records which will last and be appreciated when 
the boring blowing dates, the slick sounds, and all the other fashion- 
able manifestations have long since been forgotten. JIM BURNS 


JIMMY REED 

THE LEGEND - THE MAN: 

Jimmy Reed (vel, hea, g); Eddie Taylor (bs-g); Morris Wilkerson (d) 
Chicago - December 29, 1953 


53-104 High and lonesome 
Chicago - December 30, 1953 
53-120 You don’t have to go 


Vernell Fournier (d) replaces Wilkerson 
Chicago - December 5, 1955 
55-383 Ain’t that lovin’ you baby 
Earl Phillips (d) replaces Fournier 
Chicago - October 3, 1956 
56-551 You got me dizzy 
Remo Biondi (g) added 
Chicago - April 3, 1957 


57-663 Honest | do 
Chicago - September 11, 1958 
58-994 Going to New York 


Jimmy Reed (vel, hea, g); Lefty Bates, Eddie Taylor (g); Marcus 
Johnson (bs-g); Earl Phillips (d) 

Chicago - August 7, 1959 
59-1211 Baby what you want me to do 
Jimmy Reed (vcl, g, hca); Mama Reed (vcl,1); Lefty Bates, Lee 
Baker (g); Willie Dixon (bs); Earl Phillips (d) 

Chicago - March 29, 1960 


60-1418 Big boss man-7 
Baker out 

Chicago - 1961 
61-2070 Bright lights, big city-1 


61-2074 Awshucks, hush your mouth-2 
-2 Reed does not play hca on this track 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hca, g) with unidentified g; bs-g; d 


Chicago - 1963 
63-3067 Shame, shame, shame 
Jimmy Reed (vel, hea, g); Johnny Jones (p); Hubert Sumlin (g); 
Eddie Taylor (bs-g); unknown (d) 
Chicago - July/August 1964 
I’m going upside your head 
| Joy @ JOY-111 (24/-) 


64-4443 


THE JIMMY Reed legend is now not quite what 

is meant by the title of this LP, but it would be 
pointless and unkind to go into that. Reed is, as Tony Russell 
commented in his review of another of his LPs a month or two ago, 
entirely predictable as a singer and instrumentalist, and | doubt that 
one would notice if his harmonica solos were switched from one 
track to another. He suffered from being wildly overpraised 
initially,, yet in small does | still find him an entertaining artist. 
This LP presents most of Reeds big hits, from his very first record- 
ing—High and lonesome to the 1964 /’m going upside. Each num- 
ber is preceded by conversation between Reed and another, with 
the singer amiably providing background information on the cir- 
cumstances in which the tunes were written. This type of conver- 
sation often sounds terribly stilted on record, but Reed comes 
across with great naturalness, even to the occasional incoherence, 
The fact that most of the tracks date from his earlier years is a 
considerable advantage, and it is noticeable that the delivery 
becomes more slurred on the later performances. Obviously one 
does not expect Reed to produce recordings of any great depth 
but most of these here are pleasant enought, the simple, rocking 
accompaniments benefitting greatly from the presence of Eddie 
Taylor on the ‘fifties tracks. 
These are blues or blues-type songs that resulted in Reed achieving 
a mass audience, but compared to the contrivances of most ‘soul’ 
music they sound positively authentic. It is a pity that this LP 
does not include Boogie in the dark, one of Reed’s few out- 
standing recordings, but if | were asked to select a record for any- 
one who wanted a representative example of Reed’s work in their 
collection this would be my choice. Recording varies from fair 
to good, playing time is 44 minutes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


RED RODNEY/LENNIE TRISTANO 
BEBOP: 
DAVE LAMBERT AND BUDDY STEWART WITH RED 
RODNEY’S BE-BOPPERS: 
Red Rodney (tpt); Al Haig (p); Curley Russell (bs); Stan Levey 
(d); Dave Lambert, Buddy Stewart (vcl) 

New York City — November 23, 1946 


HL184 A cent and a half 
HL185 Perdido 

HL186 Charge account 
HL187 Gussie “G” 


RED RODNEY’S BE-BOPPERS: 
Red Rodney (tpt); Allen Eager (ten); Serge Chaloff (bar); Al Haig 
(p); Chubby Jackson (bs); Tiny Kahn (d) 

New York City — January 29, 1947 


HL196 All God's children got rhythm 
HL197 Elevation 

HL198 Fine and Dandy 

HL199 The goof and | 


LENNIE TRISTANO TRIO: 
Lennie Tristano (p); Billy Bauer (g); Clyde Lombardi (bs) 
New York City — October 8, 1946 


HL176 Out ona limb 

HL177 / can’t get started 
HL178 / surrender dear 

HL179 Night in Tunisia (Ghost) 


Bob Leininger (bs) replaces Lombardi 
New York City — May 23, 1947 
Blue boy 
Coolin’ off with Ulanov 
[rect SMWL21028 (28/7d.) 


HL200 
HL202 


THE ONLY convincing “bebop” on this album 

is one striking Dizzy Gillespie phrase (played by 
Red Rodney). But, pigeonholes being what they are, it's probably 
more profitable to discuss the limitations of the ‘Tristano school”. 


Statements such as “‘In reality no such school exists” (Peter 
Ind) constitute an attempt to rewrite history and conceal the fact . 
Tristano’s drastic revisionism following the bop revolution produced 
nothing of value — with the major exception of Lee Konitz; Lennie 
was an interesting theoretician but the results, including his own 
playing, were mediocre. | may appear guilty of condemning by 
association, but it is very relevant to see how appropriate Tristano’s 
harmonic ingenuity was for adoption by Shearing and Peterson 
(in the early trio with Barney Kessel) and it’s even more revealing 
to study Brubeck: the ineluctable lumpiness of his piano work is 
pure Tristano, and the stilted counterpoint of Brubeck and Des- 
mond stems from that of Tristano and Bauer. And it says much for 
aman who has so often praised for his rhythmic expertise that 
Tristano drops a beat on the slow / can’t get started (Warne Marsh, 
who has perpetrated some of the ugliest sounds on record, does 
likewise in the out-chorus of Donna Lee on Konitz’s “’Abstrac- 
tions). 
| have little space for Side One, and at this late date | can find 
little in favour of Red Rodney — so he worked with Parker, but 
Dave Lambert and Buddy Stewart did too, and | wouldn’t want 
to hear them very often (Gillespie was the only one who succeeded 
in singing bop, by the simple expedient of imitating his own 
trumpet). Eager, Chaloff and even Al Haig sound very ineffectual. 
Those who are glad to see these sides issued here (and Tunisia 
for the first time anywhere) will be dismayed that Atonement is 
omitted; playing-time is 41% minutes, and the remastering is now- 
here near as good as on other recent Keynote reissues. 

BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


RONNIE SCOTT 
‘LIVE’ AT RONNIE SCOTT'S: 
Kenny Wheeler (tpt, fl-h); Chris Pyne (tbn); Ray Warleigh (alt, 
fl-1); Ronnie Scott (ten); John Surman (bar, alt-2); Gordon Beck 
(p, org-3); Ron Mathewson (bs, el bs); Kenny Clare, Tony Oxley(d) 

London — October 25 and 26, 1968 
Ricorde me :: King Pete-2 :: Second question-3 :: Marmasita :: 
Too late, too late :: Lord of the reedy river-1 :: Macumba 

CBS Realm 52661 (25/11d.) 

| CAN WELL believe that the Scott band is 

i pretty exciting in the flesh, but this is a very 

run-of-the-mill record. They get a full, powerful sound, but then 
don’t do much with it; the themes are mostly uninspired, and 
not much thought has gone into arrangements, except for Reedy 
River. The rhythm section is also disappointing; whatever they 
hoped to achieve with two drummers I''m afraid they haven't 
and the bass drags throughout. When it comes to solos, one’s 
attention turns naturally to John Surman. His baritone feature, 
Too late, begins impressively but is rather spoiled by a pointless 
exercise in false notes — when it comes to highnote squeals | 
prefer Cat Anderson. King Pete has some absolutely first class 
soprano but it too has its drawbacks — the two drummers try to 
whip up arhythmic fury and fail, while an electric bass, of all 
things, clumps along in the middle. Personally | took most of all 
to Chris Pyne’s trombone on Question, which | would rate as 
perhaps the best track though a little long to sustain interest. 
There is also a spot of striking alto from Ray Warleigh on 
Marmasita, but the rest are no more than ordinary. The general 
impression is of a good band dragged down by its material and 
its rhythm section; 45% minutes. DON LOCKE 


SHIRLEY SCOTT 
SOUL SONG: 
Stanley Turrentine (ten); Shirley Scott (org); Bob Cranshaw 
(el-bs); Ray Lucad (d) 
Mr. Businessman :: Blowin’in the wind 
Roland Martinez and Bernie Pudie replace Cranshaw and Lucas; 
add Eric Gale (g) 
Soul song :: When aman loves a woman 
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Specs Powell replaces Pudie; Cranshaw out 
Think 
Turrentine out; Scott vel 


Like a lover 

Atlantic 588 175 (37/6d.) 

TRUE ENOUGH, if you've heard one tenor- 

organ album you've heard them all, but if 
you're still looking for one to hear, you could do a lot worse 
than this. A couple of minutes from Miss Scott and once again ‘am 
totally puzzled by the Jimmy Smith thing — she is everything 
that Smith isn’t: tasteful, relaxed, swinging, enjoyable. The rhythm 
strides manfully along, Stanley Turrentine plays his usual tough- 
toned gently-phrased tenor, and everyone digs in well together. 
The tunes are obviously directed at the pop end of the market, 
but they come off well enough: Blowin’ is perhaps the most 
obvious success, but even When a man is almost bearable. As a 
special bonus, Miss Scott has a touch of the Blossom Dearies 
on Like a Lover. 34 minutes of graceful, forceful but totally 
unremarkably lightweight jazz. DON LOCKE 


ARTIE SHAW 
ARTIE SHAW RE-CREATES HIS GREAT ‘38 BAND: 
Unknown studio group of conventional big band instrumentation 
including Bernie Privin, Mel Davies (tpt); Buddy Morrow (tbn); 
Walt Levinsky (clt); Toots Mondello (alt); Al Klink, Billy Slapin 
(ten); Bernie Leighton (p); Don Lamond (d); Artie Shaw (dir) 

New York City — 1968 
Traffic jam :: Begin the beguine :: Lover come back to me :: 
Zigeuner :: What is this thing called love? :: It had to be you :: 
Softly, as in a morning sunrise :: Octoroon :: Nightmare :: 
Back bay shuffle :: Jungle drums :: Copenhagen 

Capitol (@ T) ST2992 (37/6d.) 

THESE re-creations of arrangements from Artie 

Shaw’s palmy days are played with impressive 
skill and verve by this studio band. Walt Levinsky is faithful to the 
letter and to the spirit of Shaw’s style, although the other soloists 
are less convincing. The saxes, superbly led by Toots Mondello, 
have a blend and a tonal quality of great beauty. The recording 
is as dazzling as the playing. Whatever other virtues it may have 
possessed Artie Shaw's band was not important from a jazz point 
of view and the arrangements here are not representative of their 
best. And for all its polish the music lacks the conviction of the 
original recordings. For all that this is a superior item in the 
field of nostalgic background music, although one regrets that 
the really high grade professionalism of the musicians and 
engineers concerned was not directed to better ends. 

EDDIE LAMBERT 


ARCHIE SHEPP 
ONE FOR THE TRANE: 
Roswell Rudd, Grachan Moncur III (tbn); Archie Shepp (ten); 
Jimmy Garrison (bs); Beaver Harris (d) 
Donaueschingen — October 21, 1967 
One for the Trane (Parts 1 and 2) 
Note: Additional percussion by members of 


THIS WAS the first performance of Shepp’s 
European tour, and closely resembles the set 
played twice at “Jazz Expo” eight days later (reviewed by Jack 
Cooke, JM, December 1967) and every night for a fortnight 
at Ronnie Scott's. You can’t really call this a single “number” 
as the record company do, since it's more of a medley (and not 
that I'm anxious for Johnny Mandel to earn yet more money 
from his paltry little tune, but two full choruses of The shadow of 
your smile would normally rate some mention in the copyright 
details). Perhaps especially Shadow, but also the whole affair 
has the emotionally ambiguity characteristic of the best jazz and 
blues, whereby a shout of joy conceals a scathing irony (or vice 
versa) and exaggerated sentimentality is evoked by bitter delibera- 
tion (or vice versa): Shepp’s approach is not far removed from the 
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group 
Polydor 583 732 (37/6d.) 


ballads of Johnny Hodges or Armstrong's Cornet chop suey,for 
instance, where the performer takes an obvious delight in mani- 
pulating his tone and phraseology in blatant defiance of accepted 
“good taste’. The Armstrong is also suitable (though invidious) 
as a comparison because this record stands or falls as a tour de 
force by Shepp himself — after the opening 6-minute bass solo 
with miscellaneous L-A percussion, he occupies the centre stage 
for the remaining 36 minutes (the album closes with a further 2 
minutes of decidedly mixed audience reaction), soloing or 
leading collective improvisations and, even when he passes the 
lead to Rudd, generally dictating the form of the performance. 
The major difference between this and the London versions is 
that the hilarious closing march is missing (Jack Cooke called it 
“Aylerish” but it was, | think, an original by John Philip Sousa) ; 
| greatly regret that this satirical and cathartic finale had not yet 
been adopted and, although I've got used to the album as it 
stands, | still find this ending weak by comparison. It’s not mere 
nostalgia for the three live performances | heard that makes me 
feel the record is a bit tentative and even amorphous at times, 
for this is to be expected from a premiere. (Of course, it’s 
interesting that an ‘‘avant-garde’’ group should keep to the same 
routine, getting it tighter and more relaxed — that’s no contradic- 
tion — over several weeks. It could be argued that ‘Shepp remains 
a conservative” in this matter, but probably the same is true of 
other such groups on a greater or lesser time-scale; | recall 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s off-the-record description of Albert Ayler’s 
legendary BBC-2 session, ‘‘they do the mournful New Orleans- 
type thing and then, regularly every five minutes, they have a 
shout-up’’.) All of which is not strictly relevant to this LP, which 
is excellent for the most part and more typical than many of 
Shepp’s studio recordings, but it would have been even better if 
it could have been done a bit later. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


CLARA SMITH 
CLARA SMITH, VOLUME 2: 
Clara Smith, Bessie Smith (vel) ; Fletcher Henderson (p) 
New York City — October 4, 1923 
81261-3 Far away blues 
81262-2 /’mgoing back to my used to be 
CLARA SMITH AND HER JAZZ BAND: 
Clara Smith (vel) acc unknown tpt; tbn; clt; probably Stanley 
Miller (p); unknown tu; d 
New York City — January 11, 1924 
81476-1 /t won't be long now 
81477-3 Hot Papa 
CLARA SMITH AND HER JAZZ TRIO: 
Clara Smith (vel); Lincoln M. Conaway (g); Clarence Conaway 
(mand); Porter Grainger (kazoo) 
New York City — January 18, 1924 
81495-1  /’mgonna tear your playhouse down 
84196-1  / don’t love nobody (So | don’t have no blues) 
Clara Smith (vcl) acc Ernest Elliott (clt, alt-1); Charles A. 
Matson (p) 
New York City — January 29, 1924 
81508-1 Good looking Papa blues 
81509-1 You don’t know my mind-1 
CLARA SMITH AND HER JAZZ TRIO: 
Clara Smith (vel); Lincoln Conaway (g); Porter Grainer 
(kazoo); Herbert Leonard (hca) 
New York City — January 31, 1924 
81512-2. My god-gone lazy man 
CLARA SMITH AND HER JAZZ BAND: 
Clara Smith (vcl) acc Elmer Chambers (cnt); Charlie Green (tbn); 
Don Redman (clt); Fletcher Henderson (p); Charlie Dixon (bj); 
probably Kaiser Marshall (d) 
New York City — January 31, 1924 
81513-2 Chicago blues 
81514-2 37st Street blues 
Clara Smith (vcl) acc Don Redman (cit); Fletcher Henderson (p); 
New York City — April 10, 1924 
81683-2 War horse mama (Pig meat sweetie) 
81684-1 Cold weather papa 
Clara Smith (vcl) acc Fletcher Henderson (uke); Charlie Dixon (g) 


New York City — April 17, 1924 
West Indies blues 
Mean Papa, turn in your key 
| VJM ® VLP-16 (42/9d.) 


81695-3 
81697-2 


VJM IS A collector’s label for a specialised 

market and very properly, they have a specialist's 
approach to their reissues, which are presented in recording se- 
quence. The plan in this case is to issue the whole of Clara Smith’s 
massive output and is to be commended. Unfortunately such a 
policy, which in a sense, is undiscriminating, means that the poor 
items appear with the good. In the instance of Clara Smith this 
means that the weaker recordings appear first and the best ones 
are two Ip’s away. Nevertheless, her duets with Bessie Smith, made 
as early as 1923, did show that she was almost her equal although 
her singing was more “‘straight’’. Among the better songs are 
Playhouse, though it would have been improved by a more con- 
fident accompaniment; Good Looking Papa, an agreeable vaude- 
ville song; and the standard, You Don’t Know My Mind on which 
her feeling for the blues becomes apparent. Some clumsy material 
like Chicago Blues or War Horse was too much for her, but she 
and a fair jazz combination swing along nicely on 37st Street 
Blues. \n the main the accompaniments are pretty dire, for Clara 
seems to have been saddled with Fletcher Henderson or Porter 
Grainger, neither of them blues pianists, and had Ernest Elliott 
or Don Redman on clarinet. No matter how good the latter 
was as an arranger he was apparently without any blues feeling. 
This to some extent at any rate, Clara certainly had, given the 
opportunity to express it, as on Mean Papa turn in your key. \t 
is a foretaste of better things to come and | sincerely hope that 
this present record will get suffient support to justify the VJM 
Label’s implementation of their plan to reissue the entire output 
of the ‘Queen of the Moaners’”’. PAUL OLIVER 


JIMMY SMITH 
THE INCREDIBLE JIMMY SMITH: 
Jimmy Smith (org); Quentin Warren (g); Donald Bailey (d) 
Hamburg — May 27, 1963 
Something you’ve got :: Mack the knife :: Night in Tunisia :: 
Who’s afraid of Virginia Woolf? :: Got my mojo working :: 
Jimbo 


THIS LP has not been issued here before, and 
comes from German Verve via Am. MGM's cheap 
label Metro; I'm not entirely convinced about the recording date, 
since the trio apparently made another “‘live” album four days 
later at New York’s Village Gate, but | suppose that’s not im- 
possible. Musically it’s so-so, which is to say it’s typical of Smith's 
work in the 60s. In the light of my own inconclusive encounters 
with the organ, | admire Smith‘s sound more and more (at least 
since he gave up trying to impersonate a Wurlitzer wizard playing 
bebop, as on his earliest recordings cf. Sunset SLS50009E), but 
he is a man without a style. The funky things come off best, be- 
cause he doesn’t have to try so hard, but on Mack and Tunisia 
the profusion of notes seems designed to cover up the fact that 
he has nothing to say. Playing time is 35% minutes, and Warren's 
two short solos — according to Jazz Journal, there is no guitar 
on the album — are terrible. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


| Music for Pleasure MFP 1292 (14/6d.) 


PLAIN TALK: 
Blue Mitchell (tpt-1); Ike Quebec (ten-2); Jackie McLean (alt-3); 
Jimmy Smith (org); Quentin Warren (g); Donald Bailey (d) 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — 1960 
Big Fat Mama-1,2 :: My Oneand Only Love -1 :: Plain Talk — 
1,2,3 :: Time After Time -2 
Blue Note BST 84296 (45/7d.) 
SMITH contents himself with providing backings 
for the other soloists and taking his own turn in 
the queue, and on My One and Only Love and Time After Time 
the spotlight is turned on Blue Mitchell and Ike Quebec respectively 
Quebec, in fact, steals the show, his work on Big Fat Mama being 
forthright and exciting without ever descending to cliches or honk- 
ing. The same can be said of his work on Plain Talk, a long track 
which benefits from having a Jackie McLean solo. The altoist’s 
intensity complements Quebec’s warmth and swing and the two 


saxophonists romp through their choruses with enthusiasm. Blue 
Mitchell is very competent but never seems to let himself go. His 
ideas are played with a full, clear tone but one has the feeling he 
would be far more at home in a less frenetic setting. 

Readers will have gathered that I’m not a fair judge of Smith’s 
work and | have to admit that | began to wilt during his solo on 
Plain talk. On the whole, though, he is comparatively restrained 
and he does provide particularly sympathetic backings on the two 
ballads. But for me this is Ike Quebec’s disc and it’s well worth 
buying for him alone. Listen to the way in wich he asserts himself 
at the beginning of his solo on Big Fat Mama. |'m reminded of 
how such tenormen as Buddy Tate, Dexter Gordon, Eddie Davis 
and IIlinois Jacquet command the listener's attention with their 
opening phrase. 

The playing time totals 38 minutes and the recording is up to the 


usual Blue Note standards. JIM BURNS 
ART TATUM 

ART TATUM ALONE: 

Art Tatum (p) 
California — 1956 

Begin the beguine :: Someone to watch over me :: Body and 


soul :: Willow weep for me :: Too marvellous for words :: 
Danny boy :: Tenderly :: You took advantage of me :: Yester- 
days :: I'll never be the same :: Without asong :: Little man 
you've had a busy day 
World Record Club &@ TP226 (29/11d) 
fs JAZZ MONTHLY, like that waterway of 
Jerome Kern’s, keeps rolling along, the same 

discs come up for attention repeatedly — |’m sure certain River- 
sides must have been dealt with in these columns four times by 
now. | first discussed the above LP, on Top Rank, in the October, 
1960 number and our Editor reviewed Ember’s reissue the follow- 
ing April, but let us hope World Record Club can give it a longer 
lease of life than was imparted by those two very limited 
editions, 
These performances have always been promoted as capturing the 
‘other’ Tatum, the wizard of private after-hours sessions with 
fellow pianists, a prodigy who allegedly improvised with even 
more fabulous invention and virtuosity than in public or at re- 
cording studios. But they do not — for these items were not re- 
corded at that kind of gathering, a point neatly sidestepped by 
the sleeve note on each of the three issues. So instead we get 
the usual Tatum, who is quite good enough for all but the most 
superficial listeners. Yet if this record tells us nothing positively 
new it does reveal his human side in that, faced with an uncritical 
inattentive audience, we find him playing not badly, for that he 
could probably never do, but with less than his customary 
scrupulous attention to detail. While marked by a winning 
informality, this Tenderly cannot stand beside his Clef version 
nor does the weeping Wi//low here compare with that superbly 
concentrated Capitol reading. Yet there are gains, such as his 
spontaneity on Too marvellous for words, or the irony of his 
Danny boy tremolos. And nobody who has not heard it is likely 
to believe how wonderfully complete is the transmutation 
undergone by Little man. (Incidentally, the order of titles is 
wrong on the sleeve, correct on the labels.) MAX HARRISON 


TERRITORY BANDS, VOLUME 2 
GEORGE E. LEE AND HIS NOVELTY SINGING ORCHESTRA: 
Sam Auderbach (tpt); Thurston Maupins (tbn); Clarence Taylor 
(alt); George E. Lee (ten); unknown (sop); Julia Lee (p); 
unknown (bj); Clint Weaver (brass bs); Abe Price (d) 

Kansas City — November 1928 
578 Down home syncopated blues-7 
579 Meritt stomp 
: two vocalists heard on this track, one almost certainly George 

. Lee 

WILLIE JONES AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Unidentified tpt; tbn; 3 reeds; Willie Jones (p); unknown bj; 
brass bs; d 

Richmond, Indiana — November 21, 1927 
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GEX-965B Michigan stomp 
GEX-966 Bugs 
FLOYD MILLS AND HIS MARYLANDERS: 
Unidentified 2 tpt; ton; 3 reeds; p; bj; brass bs; d; but probably 
including many of the following: Hugh Parks, Robert Alexy, 
Floyd Mills, Al Wicks (brass); Art Laney, Lester Brown, Howard 
Shaffer (reeds); Lloyd Mills (p); Paul Bankert (bj); Jack Jones 
(tu); Charles Bowers (d) 

Richmond, Indiana — June 26, 1929 

Hard luck 
Chicago rhythm 

ALEX JACKSON’S PLANTATION ORCHESTRA: 
Clarence Wheeler, Lee Golden (tpt); Joe King (tbn); Leonard 
Fields, Harold Scott (alt, clt); Raymond Martin (ten, clt); Lonnie 
Smith (p); Tommy Short (bj); Robert Ysaguirre (bs); Dick Wood 
(d); Alex Jackson (dir) 

Richmond, Indiana — November 4, 1927 
GE-13182-A Missouri squabble 
WALTER PAGE’S BLUE DEVILS: 
Oran ‘Hot Lips’ Page, James Simpson, James LeGrand (tpt); 
Druie Bess (tbn); Buster Smith (alt, clt); Ted Manning (alt); Reu- 
ben Roddy (ten); Count Basie (p); Reuben Lynch (g); Walter 
Page (bs); Alvin Burroughs (d); Jimmy Rushing (vcl-1) 

Kansas City — November 10, 1929 
KC-612 Blue devil blues-7 
KC-613 Squabblin’ 
SONNY CLAY’S PLANTATION ORCHESTRA: 
Ernest Coycault, William Blakeney (tpt); W.B. Woodman (tbn); 
Leonard Davidson (clt); Louis Dodd (alt, bj, g); James Carson 
(ten); Sonny Clay (p); James Jackson (brass bs); Willie Mc- 
Daniels (d) 

Los Angeles — February 1926 
E-2329 Chicago breakdown 
Ernest Coycault (tpt); Luther Graven (tbn); John Sturdevant 
(clt); Sonny Clay (p); Rupert Jordan (bj); Willie McDaniels 


(d) 
Los Angeles — August 1926 
E-3661 California stomp 
DAVE NELSON’S HARLEM HOT SHOTS: 
Dave Nelson (tpt, vcl-1); Melvin Herbert, Harry Brown (tpt); 
Clarence Berton (tbn); Glyn Paque (alt, clt); Jack Bradley (alt); 
Charles Frazier (ten); Wayman Carver (ten, fl); Sam Allen (p); 
Danny Barker (bj); Simon Marrero (bs); Gerald Hobson (d) 
New York City — June 9, 1931 


69906-1 Rockin’ Chair-1 
69907-2 Loveless love-7 
69908-2 St. Louis blues-7 


DAVE NELSON'S was hardly a territory band, 

and a recent German LP — to be reviewed next 
month — offers these titles plus others by him in superior re- 
cording.Apart from this unfortunate duplication the present 
release, despite sometimes mediocre recording and high surface 
noise, is a good one and its 43 minutes offers interesting music 
and numerous titles never before on microgroove. 
The Lee’s sound earlier than they actually are, being conventional 
‘hot’ performances with dated sax playing and reasonable spots by 
trumpet and piano. Historical interest justifies their issue though. 
Jones and Mills are, | assume, white bands, and this is their first 
appearance on LP. Bugs is less taut than Michigan, but both have 
a high standard of section and ensemble work with brief solo 
passages and breaks an integral part of the arrangements. The 
Mills band is also a cohesive unit, though in this instance soloists 
are given more room, with the trumpet on Hard and Chicago, and 
the trombone on Hard performing creditably. The use of clarinet 
over the ensemble on Chicago is a big band device that is often, 
as here, highly effective. Both trumpeters play well on Jackson's 
Missouri, a lively, agreeable if conventional performance. 
The Page tracks are excellent musically and show the tradition 
from which the Basie band arose. They are also notably a great 
deal more adventurous and rhythmically advanced than Moten’s 
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; Historical @ HLP-26 (55/-) 


of the same date. Squabblin’ has very good solos by Smith (on alto 
and clarinet), Basie, and a trumpeter, while B/ue devi/ features 

Hot Lips Page, Basie, Smith (clarinet) and Rushing’s first recorded 
vocal. The hints of Parker which some critics have perceived in 
Smith's solos on these titles are not obvious to this reviewer. After 
Page the Clay tracks seem stiff, but in 1926, this was a common 
failing — Chicago is most ensemble and California has adequate 
solos by Sturdevant and Clay. | will cover the Nelson tracks in 
more detail next month but despite mediocre vocals by the leader 
they are highly competent big band efforts with Nelson reflecting 
both Oliver's influence and that of current orchestral developments. 
For readers interested in the lesser known big bands this is an LP 
well worth having. The Jackson personnel is printed by courtesy of 
Bertrand Demeusy. ALBERT McCARTHY. 


CLARK TERRY AND THELONIOUS MONK 
GLOBETROTTERS: 
Clark Terry (fl-h); Thelonious Monk (p); Sam Jones (bs); Philly 
Joe Jones (d) 

New York City — May 7 and 12, 1958 
Globetrotter :: One foot in the gutter :: Trust in me :: Let’s 
cool one :: Zip Co-ed :: Argentia :: Moonlight Fiesta :: Buck’s 
business :: Very near blue 

Riverside 673 007 (37/6d.) 

ANOTHER re-issue from the Riverside catalogue, 

this first appeared on RLP 12-271. A couple of the 
tracks have either been re-titled or replaced by previously unissued 
items (1 haven't the original release so can’t check) and so we get 
Globetrotter and Zip Co-ed instead of /n Orbit and Pea-eye. Unless 
there are subtle references involved | can’t see that a re-titling 
matters — it makes life hard for discographers, though — as the 
music leans towards a free-and-easy style and doesn’t aim at paint- 
ing pictures. Of course one sympathises with collectors if there is 
new material involved. 
Terry and Monk both function in a witty and efficient manner, 
a!though the pianist doesn’t assert himself as much as on his own 
discs. It’s significant that he’s at his most individual on Let’s coo/ 
one, one of his own compositions. Terry's style and sound on 
filugelhorn makes this somewhat drab (to my ears) instrument 
come alive on the faster numbers but one misses his crisp trumpet 
tone on One Foot in the gutter and Very Near Blue. The latter, 
incidentally, is a very scrappy performance with the bass and drums 
never settling down. This fault is also evident on Moonlight 
Fiesta, where the latin-tinged rhythm is totally unconvincing. Sam 
Jones and Philly Joe Jones are skilled musicians and indeed per- 
form in an adequate if sometimes routine fashion on the other 
tracks, but something evidently went wrong at times during this 
session. 
The total playing time on the LP is just under 42 minutes and the 
listener's liking for pleasant but slightly nondescript jazz will 
determine whether this is thought good value or a little too much 
music. Personally, | wish we still had EPs on the market. A couple 
of the better tracks would have made a good issue. JIM BURNS 


TEXAS COUNTRY MUSIC, VOL.2 
HENRY THOMAS (RAGTIME TEXAS) (vcl, g, reed-pipes) 
Chicago — c. October 7, 1929 
C-4621 Charmin’ Betsy 
COLE Y JONES (vcl, g) 
Dallas — December 6, 1929 
149559-2 The Elders He’s My Man 
BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON (vcl, g); Angeline Johnson (vel) 
Atlanta, — April 20, 1930 
150308 lf 1t Had Not Been For Jesus 
150312 The Soul of Man 
WILL DAY (vel, probably g); unknown clt 
New Orleans — April 25, 1928 
146191-2 Sunrise Blues 
TEXAS ALEXANDER (vcl); Lonnie Johnson (g) 
New York City — August 12, 1927 
81223-A Corn-Bread Blues 


New York City — August 11, 1927 
81213-A Long Lonesome Day Blues 
LITTLE BROTHER (vcl, g) 
Huntsville, Texas — 1934 
B269 Blues 
ANDREW HOGG (vel, g) 
Chicago — February 18, 1937 
61856 Family Trouble Blues 
LITTLE HAT JONES (vcl, g); unknown female speech 
San Antonio — June 21, 1929 
402701-B Corpus Blues 
BILLIKEN JOHNSON (vcl) AVD NEAL ROBERTS (p, animal 
imitations) 
Dallas — December 8, 1928 
147607-2 Wild Jack Blues 
BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON (vcl, g); unknown female vel 
New Orleans — December 11, 1929 
149598 Take Your Stand 
JACK RANGER (vcl); unknown p; g 
San Antonio — June 28, 1929 
402768-A T7.P. Window Blues 
WHISTLIN’ ALEX MOORE (vcl, p); probably Coley Jones (g) 
Dallas — December 6, 1929 
149562-2  /t Wouldn't Be So Hard 
LEAD BELLY (Huddie Leadbetter) (vcl, g) 
New York City — January 23, 1935 
Packin’ Trunk Blues 
Honey, |‘m All Out and Down 
Roots @ RL-315 
BELATEDLY, reissues of Texas recordings are 
appearing and they are revealing the richness 
of the tradition within the state. The diversity on this album alone 
would cause one to hesitate with the customary generalisations 
about regional characteristics — from Henry Thomas's country 
dance music to Texas Alexander’s field hollers; from Angeline 
Johnson's mournful voice to Lead Belly’s tremendous bellows; 
from the surging rhythms of Blind Willie Johnson's guitar to 
Whistlin’ Alex Moore’s subtly flowing piano there is evidence of 
abundant talent of great variety. Among exceptional titles are 
Blues by ‘‘Little Brother” recorded by Lomax in the Huntsville 
“Walls”, Jack Ranger’s plantive railroad blues with its individual 
lyrics, T.P. Window, which | once included on a collection nearly 
a decade ago; and Little Hat Jones Corpus Blues with its rushing 
guitar. The early, and exceptionally rare,Smokey Hogg item 
reveals an unexpected Peetie Wheatstraw influence but in general 
it is hard to trace direct influences among these singers. Coley 
Jones's preacher parody may not be to everyone’s taste, and the 
mule mimicry on Wild Jack Blues is let us say, an acquired one. 
But they genuinely extend our knowledge of the range of Negro 
idioms and should be heard. There are some classic items here: 
Texas Alexander's Long Lonesome Day, Angeline Johnson’s vocal 
on /f /t Had Not, and Lead Belly’s stupendous mule-skinner’s 
holler Honey, I’m All out and Down (which was an incredible 
thing to find on the Banner label in 1935). Another winner from 
Roots. Collectors will be glad to know that Roots records are to 
be pressed here this year by Saydisc. PAUL OLIVER 


BIG ViAMA THORNTON 
BIG MAMA THORNTON AND THE CHICAGO BLUES BAND: 
Willie Mae “Big Mama” Thornton (vel); Otis Spann (p); James 
Cotton (hea); “Clear Creek’’ (g); unidentified 2nd g; unidentified 
bs; Francis Clay (d) 

San Francisco — April 25, 1966 
I'm feeling alright :: Sometimes! have a heartache :: Black 
rat :: Life goeson :: Everything gonna be alright :: Bumble 
bee :: Gimme apenny :: Looking the world over :: | feel the 
way | feel :: My love 

[sic F 1032 (51/2d) 


16685-1 
16688-2 


“BIG MAMA Thornton in Europe” is one of the 

really great blues records by a woman singer to 
be made in the ‘sixties; there are few others, and this, alas, is not 
one of them. In Europe Mama Thornton sang with an effective 
band and made a couple of titles with Fred McDowell of out- 
standing quality, so that the material was good. But also, the re- 


cording, done by Chris Strachwitz, was entirely sympathetic. For 
some unexplained reason, but presumably because of the problems 
of a Festival session and its organisation Chris did not record this 
one. His comment on the sleeve runs: ‘Excuse: The engineer at this 
studio had no idea of how to record a blues band — attempts to 
fire him were made.” For the purchaser though this isn’t much of 
a consolation for the imbalance of the record. But whatever the 
shortcomings, Big Mama is fine on Heartache or Looking and has 
some massic support from what is in fact, the Muddy Waters band, 
Otis Spann’s piano playing is particularly apt, and though, James 
Cotton relies a bit too much on ineffectual warbling the experience 
of the band shows through. | don’t much like Big Mama’s slightly 
gospel inflected songs like / fee/ or Life goes on and don't feel 

that she was up to her standard of the London sessions. Quite a 
few Memphis Minnie songs in her repertoire now, by the way; a 
tribute from the woman who is after all, the best female blues 
singer. working today to one of the most outstanding of her 
predecessors. PAUL OLIVER 


STAN TRACEY 
WE LOVE YOU MADLY: 
Derek Watkins, Paul Tongay, Kenny Baker, Eddie Blair, Les Con- 
don (tpt); Keith Christie, Don Lusher, Chris Pyne, Bobby Lambe, 
Chris Smith (tbn); Stan Tracey (p); Lennie Bush (bs); Barry Morgan 
(d) plus the following guests, all of whom do not play on every 
track: lan Carr (fl-h); Acker Bilk (clt); Don Rendell (sop, ten); Joe 
Harriott (alt); Tony Coe (ten) 

London — 1968 
Blue feeling :: | let a song go out of my heart :: Passion flower 
‘: Lay by :: Creole love call :: I’m beginning to see the light :: 
/n a sentimental mood :: We love you madly 

Columbia (@ SX) SCX 6320 (37/6d.) 

THE BBC-2 programme on the 70th birthday of 

Duke Ellington unified opinion in Manchester 
jazz circles remarkably — it was universally proclaimed inadequate. 
And the local collector who was barred by his wife from viewing 
on the grounds that she did not want an irate husband for the next 
week has already found a permanent place in local legend. Much 
of the music on that programme was provided by the above musi- 
cians playing the above numbers. But what seemed so inappropriate 
as the only TV recognition of Ellington's contribution to music 
could be more acceptable in a ‘tribute’ LP. There is no require- 
ment here for the group to illustrate Ellington’s methods and this 
One certainly does not. Instead of the subtle voicing of Ellington’s 
music we have a brass choir which makes one wonder at times if 
it is not Stanley Kenton who they are celebrating with such a pro- 
fusion of decibels. This is not the whole story, of course, and 
there are some nice touches of brass scoring in places, notably on 
Creole love call and Blue feeling. The soloists are a mixed lot, with 
Joe Harriott’s theme statement of /n a sentimental mood and 
Tony Coe’s work on Lay by the best. Stan Tracey has some perti- 
nent and sharply flavoured piano passages and one wishes that 
Tracey had worked with a smaller group, perhaps with musicians 
closer to the Ellington concept. Acker Bilk just about gets by, but 
Don Rendell and lan Carr, who play with great skill, project an 
emotional climate at an extreme to that of Ellington’s music. 
Looked at from a non-Ellington point of view this curate’s egg of 
an album contains a good deal of well played music by some of 
the most skilled professionals in Britain. It will be appreciated by 
many listeners who can — and this is a first essential here — enjoy 
music in which the percussionist employs cross rhythms and 
punctuations wherever and whenever they can be crammed in. 
Whether the drummer or the arranger is responsible the effect is 
dire. With such drumming Creole /ove call is rather like reading a 
grossly over-punctuated page with the punctuation marks standing 
out in bold, illuminated print. And Bubber Miley's great solo on 
this piece is subjected to some brass variations in which his poise 
and balance are replaced with a brash vulgarity which is at best 
an ugly caricature. EDDIE LAMBERT 
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UP AND DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 
RICHARD “RABBIT” BROWN (vcl, g) 
New Orleans — March 11, 1927 
38003-1 /’m not jealous 
38004-1 Mystery of the Dunbar’s child 
BUDDY BOY HAWKINS (vcl, g) 
Chicago — c. April 1927 
4415 Shaggy dog blues 
4419-2 Jail house fire blues 
BO WEAVIL JACKSON (vel, g) 
Chicago — c. September 1926 
2678-2 You can’t keep no Brown 
BIG SISTER (Mae Glover) (vcl, yodelling); John Byrd (g) 
Richmond, Ind. — July 29, 1929 
15393 Pig meat Papa (Pig meat Mama) 
JIM THOMPKINS (vcl, 9) 
Memphis — c. February 1930 
MEM-780 Bedside Blues 
BERTHA LEE (vcl); Charley Patton (g) 
New York City — Januar 31, 1934 
14726 Mind reader blues 
PEETIE’S BOY (Robert Lee McCoy) (vel, g) 
Chicago — June 5, 1940 
93037-A __ Friar’s Point Blues 
MISSISSIPPI BRACE Y (vcl, g) 
Atlanta — December 17, 1930 
404764 You scolded me and drove me from your door 
404767-B_ /‘Il overcome some day 
CASEY BILL (Will Weldon) (vel, g); Vol Stevens (g) 
Atlanta — October 20, 1927 
40323-2 Hitch me to your buggy and drive me like a mule 
LITTLE BUDDY DOYLE (vel, g); Lee McCoy or Will Shade (hea) 
Memphis — July 1, 1939 
MEM-18-1 Grief will kill you 
Memphis — July 14, 1939 
MEM-153-1Bad in mind blues 
LANE HARDIN (vcl, g) 
Chicago — July 28, 1935 
91450-1 California desert blues 
HENRY TOWNSEND (vcl, g) 
Chicago — November 15, 1929 
403300-A Henry’s worry blues 
Roots @ RL-319 
[ curtanists dominate this collection repre- 
senting singers who, as far as is known, came 
from the regions through which the Mississippi River passes. 
There’s no other particular connection but the theme is a good 
excuse for a very fine anthology. Rabbit Brown’s titles come from 
a 12” 78 and Dunbar does go on a bit; Jea/ous is also not an es- 
pecially remarkable item but it has some exciting guitar, especially 
in the last choruses. The Delta is represented by a sombre blues by 
Bertha Lee with Charley Patton playing an effective if unadventu- 
rous accompaniment, and by Bo Weavil Jackson. The latter's slide 
guitar, very much in the Son House manner is brilliant. Nothing 
seems to be known of Jackson though his Delta origins are pretty 
safely presumed. His voice though, has a rather ““white’’ sound 
about it: | wonder if... .2 Another rather mysterious singer is 
Mississippi Bracey, who is not, apparently, Ishman Bracey, though 
his guitar and vocal are not so unlike as to suggest that there is no 
connection at all. Jai/ House and Shaggy Dog are two classic items 
by Buddy Boy Hawkins which were once on a London 10” Ip and 
have long deserved reinstatement in the catalogues. His high, sad 
voice, effective guitar and unusual words place his pieces in an 
exceptional category. Friar’s Point is a promontory on the Missi- 
ssippi and is the only local theme on the record, sung by that 
under-rated artist, the late Robert Lee McCoy; I'd like to make 
my offering to the unending guess-who controversy over the har- 
monica player on the Buddy Doyles — in my view, this is Lee 
McCoy too. Among the unusual bonuses in this excellent collec- 
tions are Lane Hardin’s slow falsetto blues, Jim Thompkin’‘s beau- 
tiful playing and Mae Glover's yodelling (very good incidentally, 
and revealing Jimmie Rodgers’s influence yet again)! 
30 PAUL OLIVER 


TOMMY VIG 
SOUND OF THE ‘SEVENTIES: 
Louis Valizan, Charlie Turner, Wes Hensel, Merv Harding, Herb 
Philips (tpt); Archie LeCoque, Abe Nole, Tommy Hodges, Gus 
Mancuso, Bill Smiley (tbn); Bill Hinshaw, Jim McGhee, Art Maebe, 
Haig Eshow (fr-h); Don Hannah (tu); Tom Hall, Charlie McLean, 
Bill Perkins, Irv Gordon, Ken Hing (reeds); Herb Mickman (bs); 
Roger Rampton, Mark Bennett (d); Tommy Wig (vib, d, arr) 

Las Vegas — April, 1967 
Freedom! freedom! :: Lost love :: Serious fun 
Lazy beauty 
Louis Valizan, Al Porcino, Buddy Childers, Jim Fuller, Bud Bris- 
bois (tpt); Charlie Loper, Carl Fontana, Frank Rosolino, Kenny 
Tiffany, Ken Shroyer (tbn); Dick Paladino, Charlie McLean, Tom 
Hall, Irv Gordon, Bill Perkins (reeds); Victor Feldman (p); Red 
Mitchell (bs); Shelly Manne (d); Tommy Vig (vib, arr) 

Hollywood — August, 1967 
Sunrise, sunset :: Just for you :: Satan takesa holiday :: | 
miss you today :: It’s only a paper moon 

Milestone MSP9007 (52/9d.) 

TO JUDGE from comments in this magazine 

of recent months, big bands are no longer 
allowed, but as Vig recorded these items beforehand perhaps he 
may be forgiven. They are Kentonesque in manner, yet avoid the 
deadly application of mechanical formulae associated with that 
master of comic bombast. For instance, Fusion seems well on the 
way to one of those boiling, blasting climaxes of his and then, 
rather amusingly, changes direction. There is absolutely super- 
lative playing from one and all, much hard work and rehearsal 
time obviously having gone into these sessions. Perhaps arising 
out of this, a lot is concentrated into each piece, sometimes over- 
much, there being, for example, too many modulations in Paper 
moon — one sees the joke alright, bit it would have been more 
telling if told less insistently. Usually, though, Vig keeps it short, 
Paper moon being the longest track at six minutes 40 seconds 
while Freedom! lasts only 51 seconds. His scoring is resourceful 
too, such combinations as the flute and vibraharp on Lost love 
or marimba and baritone horn in Lazy beauty producing quite 
fresh sounds, and even at their thickest the textures are never 
congested and the volume, even on Serious fun, never oppressive. 
Vig’s vibraharp, in Paper moon and Lost love, sounds like a calmed- 
down Terry Gibbs, yet most of the improvisations amount to very 
little. McLean on Sunrise, for instance, has to fight against the 
ensemble’s power the way big band soloists often have ever since 
Basie’s Gone with what wind. The music depends, therefore, on 
various kinds of orchestral — colouristic, textural — impact: loud 
in Sunrise or Freedom!, \yrical on Just for you and Miss you today. 
But it is too limited emotionally, reminding one of the old con- 
demnation of jazz as either fast and happy or slow and sad. 

MAX HARRISON 


i Fusion: = 


KEN WHEELER AND JOHN DANKWORTH 
WINDMILL TILTER: 
Derek Watkins, Hank Shaw, Henry Lowther, Les Condon (tpt); 
Ken Wheeler (fl, h, arr); Chris Pyne, Mike Gibbs (tbn); Dick 
Hart or Alf Reece (tu); John Dankworth (alt, Idr); Ray Swin- 
field (alt, bar, f); Tony Roberts (ten, bs-clt); Tony Coe (ten, clt); 
Alan Branscombe or Bob Cornford (p); Dave Holland (bs); John 
Spooner (d); Tristan Fry «vib, bo) 

London — March 1968 
Don the dreamer :: Bachelor Sam :: Sancho 
Montesinos :: Altisidora :: Donno more 
Ken Wheeler (fl, h, arr); Tony Coe (ten, clt); John McLaughlin 
(g); Dave Holland (bs); John Spooner (d) 

London — March 1968 
Preamble :: Sweet Dulcinea blue :: Propheticape 
Note: the above quintet plays short passages (untitled and un- 
banded) before Sancho and after A/tisidora 

Fontana STL5494 (38/7d.) 

IF FLUGELHORN-and-orchestra makes you 

think of Miles and Gil Evans, let it be said 
immediately that direct comparison is not detrimental to Ken 
Wheeler. But there are several important differences: Ken's solo 


:: The cave of 


work comes out of Art Farmer if anywhere (though more com- 
plete than Farmer in some ways); he is by no means the only 
soloist featured; and he has used original material, arranged by 
himself. The writing has the rare distinction of being marked by 
the example but not the influence of Gil Evans and, perhaps 
because Ken has not been known as an arranger, the writing is 

the most impressive part of the record -- lyrical, harmonically and 
rhythmically adventurous and, at times, distinguished by a sort of 
subdued brashness (mirroring his flamboyant reticence as a 
soloist). There is too the Quixotic story-line, which for once 
actually contributes to the success of the venture (Preamble and 
the two bridge-passages by the quintet act as a brief narrative) 

and would bear some thematic analysis if space permitted, since 
various sections seem subtly interlinked. This calls to mind the 
recent work of John Dankworth himself (which is a compliment 
for, under the stimulus of film writing, Dankworth’s jazz work has 
matured considerably in the last few years and the previous LP by 
this personnel, ‘The Million Dollar Collection” on Fontana 
STL5445, is far superior to anything earlier). Another similarity 
is that Ken Wheeler has clearly composed for this band and in 
particular for its mixed reeds-and-brass section (Swinfield, 
Wheeler, Roberts and Gibbs), placed front-left in stereo as on the 
stand. Given what passes for big-band writing, this 41 minute 
album is an amazing achievement and, on the individual level, 
Ken outshines both our recent expatriates (Holland and 
McLaughlin) and our reluctant expatriate (Coe); it’s a pity that 
the first long track Don the dreamer, has two solos by Pyne and 
Roberts that don’t get off the ground, but then Ken soars aloft 
and you know whose record this really is. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


MIKE WESTBROOK 
RELEASE: 


Dave Holdsworth (tpt, fl-h); Malcolm Griffiths, Paul Rutherford 
(tbn); Mike Osborne, Bernie Living (alt); Nisar Anmed Khan (ten); 
John Surman (bar); Mike Westbrook (p); Harry Miller (bs); Alan 
Jackson (d) 

London — August 7 and 9, 1968 
The few (1) :: Forever andaday :: Loverman :: We salute you 
:: The few (2) :: Folk song (1) :: Flying home :: Sugar :: A 
life of its own :: Take me back (1) :: Rosie :: Who’s who :: 
Gee baby, ain’t | good to you? :: Can’t get it out of my mind :: 
The girl from Ipanema :: Folk song (2) :: Take me back (2) 

Deram SML (@ DML)1031 (37/5d.) 

| THE Release suite which Westbrook introduced 

about a year ago includes, as can be seen from 
the titles, several themes associated with the jazz of earlier years. 
Westbrook’s own pieces, even though one is in 6/8 and another in 
7/4, are thoroughly consonant and in character with the jazz 
standards. The idea for this programming came, | imagine, from 
Archie Shepp’s blending of old and new — Surman’s playing on 
!panema, incidentally, comes across as an amusing parody of 
Shepp. 
Those who have heard the band would probably agree that the 
performance loses something when committed to microgroove, 
especially since Westbrook never bothers much about precise sec- 
tion work. Much of the colour and excitement remains, however, 
and these are the qualities that make Westbrook one of the im- 
portant figures on the local scene. Some of his writing here may 
seem primitive but he has acquired the priceless gift of making 
music come alive which, after all, is what jazz is all about. He also 
knows how to pick and deploy his men in the Ellington manner. 
Notice, for example, how the roles of the two trombonists are 
contrasted, or the way that Surman’s remarkable accuracy and 
range in the highest register are exploited in the verse of Take me 
back. Westbrook’s ear for talent can be judged by his use of 
Bernie Living, an invigorating post-Dolphy noise virtuoso with 
scant regard for conventional tuning whose reading of folk song 
must terrify those, such as Benny Green, who react to even the 
slightest deviation from the well-tempered norm with alarm. In 
fact everyone has a chance to shine, and | would just mention the 
work of Rutherford, Khan and Surman on Folk song, Griffiths on 
Take me back and Osborne on Lover man. RONALD ATKINS 


>> Liverpool 

THE BLUECOAT Arts Forum are presenting a 

series of monthly jazz concerts at the Bluecoat 
Hall (behind Littlewoods Church Street store). Tickets and 
further details may be obtained from the Bluecoat Arts Forum, 41 
Bluecoat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool L 1 3 BX. Dates 
already fixed, with concerts commencing at 7.30 p.m., include 
the following:- 


August 8th John Surman 

September 5th (Details to be announced) 

October 3rd Andrej Kurleywicz Trio with Wanda Warska 
November 7th Graham Collier Trio 


The Merseysippi Jazz Society was formed in June and now meets 
on alternate Mondays at the Cross Keys Hotel. Record recitals and 
performances by local groups of interest are presented at the 
meetings. Readers can obtain further information from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss Sheila Watson, c/o Bluecoat Arts Forum, 41 Blue- 
coat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool L 1 3BX. 


> Manchester 

MEETING dates of the Manchester Jazz Record 

Society, held in the Jazz Cellar, Manchester 
Sports Guild, Long Millgate, Manchester 3, have been re-arranged 
for August as follows:- 
Thursday, August 7th Benny Carter Orchestra 1946 by Frank 
Gibson 
Famous Sessions — Billy Strayhorn/Cue 
for Saxophone by Steve Armitage 
Duke Ellington — The Late 50s by Eddie 
Lambert 
Jazz Forum — Chairman: Harry Turner. 
Team: Peter Kennedy, Bob Trick and 
Frank Ward 
Free And Easy with Jazz Quiz by Steve 
Armitage 


p Rally Of The Giants/Vintage Record Bazaar 

AN UNUSUAL double event takes place at 

Smewins Farm, Shottesbrooke, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire (signposted from M.4.) on Sunday August 31st. An Old 
Motor Rally will display 200 vehicles, while a large marquee will 
present a Vintage Record Bazaar in which jazz, blues, folk, dance 
and celebrity records will be on sale. Admission is free and further 
information can be obtained from Peter Seago, 5 Tollet Street, 
Stepney Green, London, E.1. 


Monday, August 11th 


Monday, August 18th 


Monday, August 25th 


A September Issue 

THE SEPTEMBER Jazz Monthly will include 

reviews of recent important discographical pub- 
lications, including the new editions of John Godrich’s and Robert 
M.W. Dixon’‘s Blues And Gospel Records 1902-1942 and D. 
Russell Connor’s B G On The Record, the latest sections of Walter 
Bruyninckx's 50 Years Of Recorded Jazz, and Pete Venudor’s and 
Michael Sparke’s The Standard Kenton Directory, Volume 1. 
In addition there will be the penultimate article in Jim Burn’s 
‘Lesser Known Bands Of The Forties’ series, dealing with the 
Buddy Rich and Johnny Bothwell bands, and an essay by Jack 
Cooke titled ‘Sixteen Men Stone Dead’. Record reviews will con- 
sider the. growing importance of imports, including interesting re- 
issues on German RCA and French CBS. 
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Ten Years After 


the first pop group to be so invited. They’re very 
stimulating as a pop-jazz melange, bursting 
with ideas and contrasts and good music, inclu- 
ding fine jazz blues and oddball Monkish piano 


hear them on record 


Ten Years After 

| want to know, | can’t keep 
from crying sometimes, 
Adventures of a young organ, 
Spoonful, Losing the dogs, 
Feel it for me, Love until | die, 
Don’t want you woman, 

Help me. 

@SML 1015 @DML 1015 


Undead 

| may be wrong, but | won't be 
wrong always, At the 

wood chopper’s ball, Spider in 
my webb, Summertime -—into 
Shantung Cabbage, I’m going 
home recorded live at 

‘Klooks Kleek’ 

@SML 1023 DML 1023 


412” stereo or mono LPs L_] Deram Records Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 


The Sunday Times 


Stonedhenge 

Going to try, | can’t live 
without Lydia, Woman trouble, 
Skoobly-Oobly-Doobob, Hear 
me calling, A sad song, Three 
blind mice, No title, Faro, 
Speed kills. 


@SML 1029 DML 1029 
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